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The Humor of Michel Menot 


By THE RicHTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“Wit and humor have been freely used by all great preachers 
who happened to be possessed of these rare gifts. . . .Seasonable 
wit in the pulpit, in the estimation of most preachers able to 
wield it, has always ranked high as a remedy for wandering 
thoughts. .. .The Neapolitan and French preachers may have, 
perhaps, carried their sallies too far in this direction, but we must 
remember that something must be forgiven to zealous men who 
have to contend with excitable but fickle crowds.’’—Rev. H. W. 
Haweis, M.A., in “The Dead Pulpit’? (pp. 108, 119). Cf. 
footnote no. 1. 


{ 


Two previous papers of mine have dealt with Gabriele Bar- 
letta? and Olivier Maillard* in this Review. Notices of both of 
these preachers are given in ‘““The Catholic Encyclopedia,” but 
Menot is passed over in silence. It may accordingly be desirable 
to quote slightly from Zawart’s extensive volume, ‘“The History 
of Franciscan Preaching and Franciscan Preachers (1209-1927): 
A Biographical Study” (New York City, 1928): “‘Michel Menot 
(Minot), O.M.Conv. (died 1518), was professor of theology in the 
Paris Academy. He was called ‘Lingua aurea,’ and Francis La 
Croix claims, in his Bibl. Scriptor. Galliz, that the works of this 
author were more greatly esteemed than those of Olivier Maillard 
or of any other.... Ofrecent years this famous preacher is dealt 
with more justly. Thus, a work of splendid rehabilitation is: 
‘Michel Menot, Sermons Choisis (1508-1518)’”’ (published in 
Paris in 1924 in 8vo, pp. Ixxvii, 534). 

In the year 1580, La Croix du Maine declared that the works 
1 “The Dead Pulpit.” By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s, 
Marylebone (London, 1896, xiii + 288 pp.). 


? Cfr. this Review, July, 1941. 
* Cfr. this Review, August, 1939. 
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of Menot were more sought after than those of Maillard or of 
Barletta, or of other similar writers who preached with such 
freedom and fearlessness because they were so eager to announce 
the word of God; and that those who consult these works rather 
than the works of other theologians and preachers of the past 
times do so in order to discover the abuses rampant in all classes 
and described by the fearless preachers more boldly in writings 
and public sermons. La Croix du Maine adds that these vices 
were thus boldly declared, however, with a view to their correc- 
tion; and that, if the seekers into the manners of past ages turn 
the sermons to bad account, they do but throw boomerangs that 
return to wound themselves rather than the fearless preachers of 
old; and that while the largest number of those who consult 
the works of these preachers do so only to laugh in mockery, 
those who are well-advised do not act in this fashion; for it is 
proper to consider the end that was held in view and the principal 
occasion that led the preachers to speak as they did and the char- 
acter of the age in which they lived; and not to consider the 
mere reproofs thus uttered in a fashion which the preachers 
deemed proper and helpful to their hearers. 

Assuredly, it might well appear to be a rather poor sort of 
business to hunt through the sermons of such zealous preachers 
for no other reason than to find something there which could be 
turned into laughter and mockery, instead of reflecting on the 
real end sought by such preachers and their reasons for speaking 
as they did. If (La Croix du Maine concludes) the preachers 
erred in all this, there would be no desire to defend them, but 
meanwhile to judge them with gentleness, whilst not feeling 
greatly drawn towards them. 

In the Préliminaire to his ‘‘Predicatoriana,’’* the self-styled 
Philomneste, whilst declaring that everybody will applaud the 
views of La Croix du Maine, protests that, as for himself, he 
provides illustrations of the sermons of such preachers in order 
that the reader may have a basis for judging the progress of 
pulpit eloquence in its later and more glorious days in France. 

The anonymous author of “The Pulpit of the Olden Time” 
(in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Review, February, 1869), who acknowl- 
edges his large indebtedness to the ‘Predicatoriana,’’ defends 
Menot against the superficial criticism which La Croix du Maine 
deplored. As Blackwood’s of that date is probably not easily 
accessible to my readers, I may properly quote freely: ‘‘Another 
remarkable preacher of nearly the same date [as Maillard], and 
of very similar style, was Michael Menot, also a Cordelier. 


4 “Prédicatoriana ou Revélations Singuliéres et Amusantes sur les Prédicateurs 
..” By G. P. Philomeste (Dijon, 1841). 
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Modern criticism commonly treats him as a mere ecclesiastical 
buffoon, and quotes his sermons as instances of the bad taste and 
grossness of his times. The character of those times was gross, 
it is true, and the prevalent vices, both amongst laity and ec- 
clesiastics, were gross; and Father Menot spared ncither.”’ 
But the writer continues: ‘‘His diction, his illustrations, his 
points, were adapted to his audience; and it was the habit of the 
day, good or evil, to calla spade a spade. Mr. Disraeli, who was 
probably the first English writer who dug much into the printed 
volume of his Sermons—which is scarce enough, in spite of re- 
peated editions—places him not unfairly among ‘Jocular Preach- 
ers’; but if he had been nothing more than this, he would have 
hardly been called by his countrymen Langue d’or. Menot’s 
sermons, written in a medieval Latin interlarded with French, 
are full of quaint conceits, and homely, often coarse, illustrations, 
pushed not seldom to a point which to our taste is palpable 
buffoonery; but upon the ruder audience of his day such preach- 
ing would tell with considerable effect. Some of his more ex- 
traordinary ebullitions have been quoted quite often enough by 
collectors of such specimens; but his exposition of the Parable of 
the Prodigal, though the details are here and there ludicrous and 
coarse, as might be naturally expected from such a subject in such 
hands, shows very considerable descriptive power; and his 
additions to the Scripture narrative, not much more unwarrant- 
able than those of some modern expositors, are forcible and 
graphic enough to impress the moral strongly on an unlettered 
auditory.” 

In his “Post-Medieval Preachers,”® Baring-Gould evidently 
disliked very much the sermons of Menot, a few portions of 
which, I think, he took from the ‘Predicatoriana”’ of G. P. 
Philomneste. He disparages the sermon on the Prodigal in a 
special way. Apparently unaffected by such a disparagement, 
the writer in Blackwood’s spent not a little space in the following 
really good appreciation of the sermon on the Prodigal: “When 
he describes the younger son as the spoilt child who always 
had his own way, coming to his father—‘as bold as the Pope 
himself’—and asking to have his portion of goods; pleading that 
as the father surely did not mean to disinherit him ‘when it should 
please Providence to take their father out of the world,’ the in- 
evitable legacy might as well come nmow—he boldly appeals to 
the young men amongst his audience, whether such be not, in too 
many cases, ‘the form and pattern of their own life.’ When he 


5 “Post-Medizeval Preachers: Some Account of the Most Celebrated Preachers of 
the 15th, 16th, & 17th Centuries; with Outlines of Their Sermons, and Specimens 
of Their Style.” By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (London, 1865). 
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blames the father as too indulgent for complying, and urges on 
parents the sin of supplying money which they know will be 
spent in riot and extravagance, he touches a point which modern 
expositors have perhaps too entirely overlooked. When he shows 
the prodigal thrust out with insult and contumely by the false 
friends on whom he has lavished his money; when the rich man 
to whom he goes to ask for employment mocks at his white hands 
and fair cheeks, asks him ‘what work he can do,’ and gets the 
humbled answer that he ‘has never learned to do anything,’ 
but that he ‘will be content with very low wages’—there is a 
homely pathos in these additional touches which might not be 
without its effect upon an impressionable hearer, and which has 
not been reached by modern preachers who have taken quite as 
great liberties in ‘improving’ the sacred text. Even when Menot 
accommodates his lessons so entirely to the fashions of the time 
as to dress out the prodigal youth, when setting forth on his 
travels, in a ‘pourpoint fringed with velvet, a Florence cap, a 
shirt of fine linen, puckered at the neck, scarlet boots of perfect fit, 
and a cloak of damask silk floating at his back,’ and returning 
home to his father’s house clad in ‘a scanty rocket which scarcely 
covered his hams’—he does but translate literally into the vulgar 
tongue the spirit of the sacred original, and set forth vividly to 
men of the sixteenth century an ancient parable in sixteenth- 
century language.”’ Surely, an excellent defense of Menot. 

The writer in Blackwood’s is evidently replying somewhat 
caustically to such diatribes as that of Baring-Gould, and is 
meanwhile happily able to point a homiletical moral when he 
continues as follows: ‘“There is no more intentional burlesque of 
Scripture in Menot’s sermon than in the works of an unknown and 
forgotten artist, probably as reverent a student of the Gospel as 
the more learned or more fastidious reader, which may still be 
seen, as we have seen them, hanging on the walls of English farm- 
houses and cottages. There the prodigal takes his leave, dressed 
in scarlet coat, hessian boots, a stiff choker of the period—when 
George the Third was king; mounting his tilbury, the fast 
vehicle of that day, which a groom in top-boots is holding. The 
father is in the costume of the British farmer, with two plethoric 
bags of money in his hand. The whole series of six or seven 
plates is equally grotesque; but their queer anachronisms no 
more imply irreverence on the part of the designer than on that 
of the rude villagers who still admire them. They were the 
product of the same era of taste which thought it the correct 
thing to play Cato in a full-bottomed wig and laced coat, such as 
Addison himself might have worn on grand occasions, and when, 
as a curious counterpoise, plethoric British kings and their gouty 
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ministers were exposed in effigy by a grateful country to all the 
rigors of a London climate in an unmitigated Roman toga and san- 
dals. Let the reader who chances to fall in with any of these quaint 
old Bible prints in his rural wanderings, study them curiously, 
but, if possible, with a grave face, for the sake of some stander-by 
who may be more shocked at levity on such subjects than at 
anachronisms of costume. An inward smile will do no harm to 
anyone. The truth of the parable is independent either of 
Father Menot’s scarlet boots, or the British artist’s hessians.”’ 
Quite a lengthy quotation from a fairly brief paper in Blackwood’ s. 

Needless to say, the writer in Blackwood’s constructed an ad- 
mirable line of defense for the popular style of Menot’s preaching. 
D’Israeli has something similar to say in respect of the popular 
appeal of such “‘jocular preachers” as Barletta, Maillard, Menot: 
“In 1527 [the early part of that sixteenth century in which Menot 
did some of his wholesome preaching], our Bishop Latimer 
preached a sermon in which he expresses himself thus: ‘Now, ye 
have heard what is meant by this first card, and how ye ought 
to play. I purpose again to deal unto you another card of the 
same suit; for they be so nigh affinity that one cannot be well 
played without the other.’ It is curious to observe about a 
century afterwards, as Fuller informs us, that when a country 
clergyman imitated these familiar allusions, the taste of the con- 
gregation had so changed that he was interrupted by peals of 
laughter.’ D’Israeli quotes but a brief illustration from Latimer. 
But Latimer composed two sermons on the “card,” and they 
were deemed worthy of a reprint edited by Henry Morley (Cassell 
& Co., 1886). 


II 


My readers will perhaps not quarrel with me if, at this com- 
paratively late day, I imitate the example set by Jackson in his 
“Curiosities of the Pulpit,” published so long ago as the year 1868, 
who makes room in his book for extracts from Menot given in 
D’Israeli’s work, albeit this latter volume is more accessible to- 
day in its reprints than that of Jackson. 

These, then, are some of the examples of the items taken from 
Menot and found in the collection made by D’Israeli: 


(1) “When he compares the Church to a vine, he says: ‘There 
were once some Britons and Englishmen who would have carried 
away all France into their country, because they found our wine 
better than their beer; but as they well knew that they could not 
always remain in France, nor carry away France into their own 
country, they would at least carry with them several stocks of 
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vines; they planted some in England, but these stocks soon de- 
generated, because the soil was not adapted to them.’ Notwith- 
standing what Menot said in 1500, and that we have tried so often, 
we are still flattering ourselves that if we plant vineyards we may 
have English wine.” 

(2) “The following beautiful figure describes those who live 
neglectful of their aged parents, who cherished them into prosperity. 
‘See the trees flourish and recover their leaves; it is their root that 
has produced all; but when the branches are loaded with flowers 
and fruits, they yield nothing to the root. This is an image of those 
children who prefer their own amusements, and to game away their 
fortunes, than to give to their old parents the cares which they 
want.’” 

(3) “He acquaints us with the following circumstances of the . 
immorality of that age: ‘Who has not got a mistress besides his 
wife? The poor wife eats the fruits of bitterness, and even makes 
the bed for the mistress.’ ”’ 

(4) “Oaths were not unfashionable in that day. ‘Since the world 
has been the world, this crime was never greater. There were some 
pillories for those swearers; but now this crime is so common, that 
the child of five years can swear; and the old dotard of eighty, who 
has only two teeth remaining, can fling out an oath!’”’ 

(5) ‘“‘‘I have told the men of the law that they should have the 
qualities of the eagle. The first is, that this bird, when it flies, fixes 
its eye on the sun; so all judges, counsellors, and attorneys, in 
judging, writing, and signing, should always have God before their 
eyes. And, secondly, this bird is never greedy; it willingly shares 
its prey with others; so all lawyers, who are rich in crowns after 
having had their bills paid, should distribute some to the poor, par- 
ticularly when they are conscious that their money arises from their 


,%) 


prey. 


I have omitted illustrations dealing with ‘‘ecclesiastics,” with 
“the marriage state,” with “married women,” with “widows,” 
with ‘‘girls,” and I remit to a footnote the illustration dealing 
with ‘‘the fair sex.’”® 


*“On the power of the fair sex of his day, he observes: ‘A father says: My 
son studies; he must have a bishoprick, or an abbey of 500 livres. Then he will have 
dogs, horses, and mistresses, like others. Another says: I will have my son placed 
at court, and have many honorable dignities. To succeed well, both employ the 
mediation of women; unhappily the Church and the law are entirely at their dis- 
posal. We have artful Delilahs who shear us close. For twelve crowns and an ell 
of velvet given to a woman, you gain the worst lawsuit, and the best living.’”” These 
assertions I have relegated to a footnote, wondering if they had indeed a widely 
justified basis in historical fact. 




















The Breviary and Morale 
By J. Evxiot Ross, C.S.P., Pu.D. 


Morale, particularly civilian morale under such a bombing as 
the Nazis have given England, is a mystery. Why should the 
British people, instead of cracking, meet with heroic endurance 
the worst that their enemies can do? Or why should the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese exhibit an equal or greater morale? Glib 
talk by psychologists to the contrary notwithstanding, no one 
really knows. Nor can anyone predict with certainty just how 
much strain the morale of any nation will sustain. 

But it would seem probable that one of the greatest under- 
miners of morale is the conviction that no other nation ever 
weathered such suffering. If there are no precedents and tradi- 
tions of successful opposition to equally grave danger, collapse is 
likely. It requires more morale to attempt what has never been 
done before, and therefore is thought as maybe impossible, than 
it requires to meet unflinchingly a situation no graver than other 
generations have met dozens of times. And, on the other hand, 
one of the greatest bolsterers of morale is the realization that 
other people have in their time triumphantly come through 
equally great dangers and hardships and sufferings. What man 
has done, man can do. 

At any rate, I have found that, in so far as I have been in- 
clined to shrink at the thought of conditions coming to pass here 
similar to those in conquered France or Poland, one of the best 
steadiers of my own morale has been the Breviary. Sometimes, 
as the papers and the radio have told in recent years of new con- 
quests by the forces of evil, I have been considerably discouraged 
at the world’s terrible mess. Because I was taking too restricted 
a view, it seemed that other generations had not been obliged to 
face such slaughter, that injustice had never before been so 
rampant. 

All the while I was neglecting an obvious cure for this dis- 
couragement—the Breviary. Reading my Office as fast as I 
could, I had missed the possibilities it holds for helping one to 
meet calmly contemporary world conditions. But after being 
largely incapacitated for active work, I began to read my Office 
more slowly and, I hope, more devoutly. Read in this way, it 
became one of the most consoling practices of the day. There is 
a story in Burton’s “Life of Bishop Challoner” which aptly illus- 
391 
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trates this possibility of the Breviary. On a sudden influx of 
work to occupy him the rest of the day, an assistant to the bishop 
exclaimed: 

“Thank goodness, I’ve finished my Office for the day!” 

“I’m grateful,” said the bishop, ‘‘that I still have that con- 
solation before me.” 

When I first read of that incident, I was like the assistant. To 
me the Office was a duty to be disposed of as quickly as possible, 
and the remark of the bishop seemed a little sanctimonious. But 
since trying to read it atiente et devote I can see how it is a con- 
solation to one disturbed by the existing state of the world, and 
how Bishop Challoner could really look forward to its consolation 
in the trying conditions he had to face. Bishop Challoner died 
in 1781. The Catholics in England were under the shadow of the 
penal laws, and had been reduced to a mere gens lucifuga of a few 
score thousand. Shortly thereafter, with Napoleon’s conquests 
and attempt at a new European order, there was some analogy 
to the present situation. The Pope was imprisoned by Napoleon, 
the Church despoiled, the clergy and people confused by a partly 
forged Concordat. Doubtless, Bishop Challoner’s successor also 
found the reading of the Breviary consoling, and if under such 
circumstances the Office can be a consolation, why should it not 
be just as great a consolation to-day? 


The Backbone of the Office 


The backbone of the Office is the Psalter, and for one who reads 
it with this objective in view there is a plethora of consolation. 
Not a day nor a feast goes by without something from the Psalter 
to brace our spirits. For instance, there is that exclamation of 
profound trust from the beautiful Twenty-second Psalm: 
“Though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” Even the poignant 
reference, ‘Upon the rivers of Babylon, there we sat and wept, 
when we remembered Sion’ (Ps. cxxxvi. 1), is encouraging, be- 
cause the captivity ended and the Temple was rebuilt. 

An epitome of Israel’s history is expressed in the Psalms, and 
Israel’s history has obvious lessons for the world. When for the 
time being wickedness seems triumphant, we can be sure that the 
verse of the Psalm (i. 6), “‘the way of the wicked shall perish,” 
is an omen of the long-term result. This is not the first time that 
“the kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met together, 
against the Lord, and against His Christ” (Ps. ii. 2). And as in 
the past the Lord triumphed, so we can be sure it will happen 
again: ‘He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at kings: and 
the Lord shall deride them’’ (ii. 2). 
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At least in this country, our troubles are not so great as at 
times David’s were. But even if they were, our greatest con- 
solation would be to make our own the exclamation of the Psalm- 
ist: “O Lord my God, in Thee have I put my trust: save me 
from all that persecute me, and deliver me’’ (vii. 2). To-day we 
may think that we can say: “I have seen the wicked highly 
exalted, and lifted up like the cedars of Libanus’”’ (xxxvi. 35). 
But the scene can change as quickly as is indicated by the next 
verse: ‘‘And I passed by, and lo, he was not: and I sought him, 
and his place was not found.’”’ When one reads the Breviary 
seeking for consolation in the present world chaos, the difficulty 
is not to find appropriate stimulating texts, but to select among 
an embarrassment of riches. 


Lessons of the First Nocturn 


The Lessons of the First Nocturn, beginning with the creation, 
give us a succinct view of God’s providence caring for the destiny 
of men. The forces of evil, often temporarily successful, never 
triumphed completely and permanently. The Nazis revised the 
Bible, partly because it brings out so clearly ‘‘there is a Divinity 
that shapes our ends.’”’ Bad as are conditions to-day, yet the 
world has experienced similar evils before, and good has ultimately 
been victorious. If the Babylonian Captivity finally ended, if 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek and Roman tyrannies over the 
chosen people at last collapsed, surely God will not have less care 
for His new chosen people, the Church. 

The historical books of the Old Testament, which bring out 
clearly this consoling philosophy of history, are not unsupported 
in presenting this picture. Profane history shows us in broad 
outline the same story. One may be mistaken in expecting too 
quick a punishment of sin. For a time, even for whole genera- 
tions, evil may prosper, but in the long run “the wages of sin is 
death.”” God is not bounded by a man’s short life. Doubtless, 
it would be even more consoling if we knew that we would live to 
see the wicked overthrown and the good triumph. But the 
thought of the inevitability of this denouement has, neverthe- 
less, some comfort for us. 

Human impatience may demand speed, but God has all 
eternity: ‘For a thousand years are in Thy sight as yesterday”’ 
(Ps. lxxxix. 4). In His own good time God will punish the 
wicked, reward the good, and bring good out of evil. That is the 
lesson of history from the first murderer, Cain, down to the 
present day. No wonder that those who hope to gain something 
from their wrongdoing do not want men to be nourished upon the 
Bible. But it is not only sacred history that teaches tins lesson. 
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The Axis would have to destroy all history in order to convince 
unbiased observers of the truth of their philosophy. As Hein- 
rich Pesch said, history has only one way of arguing, the reductio 
ad absurdum, and in its long course it has repeatedly reduced to 
absurdity the idea that might makes right. 

The mills of God grind slowly, but in time they sift the good 
from the bad. And the First Nocturns are a thumbnail sketch 
of the continuous process. Anyone who reads these Lessons 
attentively day after day for a year must be impressed by the 
enlightenment the past contains for the present. This is not the 
first time the world has had ambitious tyrants, arising in their 
pride to lord it over their fellow-men. Pharoah, Nabuchodonosor, 
Cyrus, all imagined they were more than human and demanded 
divine honors. Yet, they and their empires have vanished like 
the snows of yesteryear. Every tyrannical act that we have 
seen in our time, every violation of a treaty, has been witnessed 
before, and has ultimately received its punishment. Verily, as 
Ecclesiasticus says, there is nothing new under the sun. 

No one reading the Breviary’s history of the human race will 
look upon the sufferings of this time as unique. Previous gener- 
ations have been through just as bad or worse. It is an old story. 
And we in this country should be ashamed of complaining under 
the sufferings we have so far had. For they have been mere 
trifles compared with what have been recorded of others. What 
other men have borne bravely, we too can bear bravely. There 
is no better builder of morale, stiffener of backbone, inspirer of 
hope and confidence in God’s over-ruling providence than a 
prayerful reading of the Breviary. 

Of course, the generality of Britons, or of Russians, or of 
Chinese did not get their morale from reading the Breviary. 
How they did get it, I do not know. But though I hope I shall 
never have to undergo a test, I feel sure that, if I am tested, what 
I have read in the Breviary will help me to bear the trial. Theo- 
retically, the Breviary has in itself what should help one’s morale. 
If it does not, the fault is not with the Breviary, but with one’s 
way of using it. No wonder that the morale of priests in Poland 
and elsewhere stood up so splendidly under the stress of the times. 
There are other ways than reading the Breviary to build morale, 
but undoubtedly reading the Breviary can be one sure way. 


Lessons of the Second Nocturn 


In the Lessons of the Second Nocturn, history is to some extent 
carried down to the present day. The examples of Christians 
who bore up bravely under the most disheartening circumstances 
are brought before us for our encouragement and consolation. 
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Every one of the Apostles, except St. John, suffered martyrdom. 
Theirs was not a life of ease and adulation. The servants were 
not above their Master. They took up their cross cheerfully and 
followed Christ along the dolorous road to Calvary. And they 
were not alone in their martyrdom. Every day in the year 
could be the feast of many martyrs. 

When one thinks of the material odds against the young girl, 
Joan of Arc—more than half of France in the hands of the enemy, 
a spineless king cowering beyond the Loire, herself without re- 
sources or military experience or influence—and yet what she 
accomplished, one can hardly help taking heart to-day. Condi- 
tions are no worse now than were those she faced, and God may 
have some equally great salvation in store for us. St. Thomas 
More met with unfailing courage, and humor, and keen intelli- 
gence the diabolical Tudor attempt to camouflage the issue, and, 
because his times are closer to ours than are the persecutions 
under Roman emperors, his example seems almost modern. 

And many of the Saints who were not martyrs set us an example 
of facing bravely worse conditions than ours. St. John Capistran, 
for instance, did not give his life for his faith, but he did endure 
without quailing the terrible days when the Mohammedans were 
overrunning Europe. His preaching and example in besieged 
Vienna did much to keep the morale of the people unbroken and 
inspire them with a courage that finally turned back the Turkish 
horde. 

Who can read the Lessons for Pius V without feeling his heart 
thrill? Here was an old man of prayer and peace in the Vatican, 
who, when those failed who should have organized the defense of 
Christendom, managed to collect a few vessels of the Papal 
States and of Venice, together with some others willing to run 
the risk, and in the name of God went forth to meet the seem- 
ingly irresistible Turks. The battle took place at Lepanto in 
the eastern Mediterranean and changed the course of history. 

If the spirit of Pius was not overwhelmed by the dangers and 
difficulties of his times, surely we should be able to stand up to 
ours. Reconstrucing as well as we can a picture of those days, 
they would seem to have been considerably darker than our 
own. The enemies of Christendom had had a long series of vic- 
tories, and had conquered a greater part of the world than they 
have now. Moreover, Christendom itself was bitterly divided 
between Catholic and Protestant. From a purely human stand- 
point, the ultimate triumph of the Crescent over the Cross seemed 
assured. It took morale of the highest order to face those trials 
without despair. 

From the beginning of the Church with the Apostles down to 
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the latest Saints, the Breviary gives us sketches of fellow-Catholics 
who exhibited unbreakable morale under most trying circum- 
stances. In the Roman persecutions tender women like Agnes, 
Cecilia, Lucy, Felicitas, Perpetua—youths like Pancratius, as 
well as hardy soldiers like Sebastian—demonstrated that all the 
power and cunning of the most unscrupulous dictator could not 
shake their allegiance to the right. In Rome itself, in provinces 
like Spain and France and Germany, in the seats of ancient 
civilizations such as Africa or Persia or India, the story was ever 
the same. Everywhere and at all times the greatest stiffener of 
morale has been religion. 

It would require a book almost as long as the Breviary itself to 
bring out all the incidents illustrating the morale of Catholic lead- 
ers under past trials. Think of St. Leo turning Aquila back from 
the gates of Rome; of St. Augustine of Hippo facing undismayed 
that Teutonic tribe whose name, Vandal, has become synonymous 
with ruthless savagery; of the work of St. Dominic in stemming 
the Albigensian heresy, or that of the soldier Saint, Ignatius 
Loyola, or of St. Charles Borromeo in damming the flood of 
Lutheran heresy! 

Many of these stories as we hastily scanned them in bygone 
years seemed far off from us. We used to think that tyrants like 
Nero would never come again, that we were too civilized for such 
atrocities as his to recur, that freedom was too firmly established 
to allow the lives of thousands ever again to depend on the whim of 
one man. Even when we had fairly close to our own time, in 
Napoleon, a sort of preview of Totalitarianism, we did not take 
the lesson seriously. We did not mend our ways and abandon the 
secularization that was fundamentally responsible for such exag- 
geration of the State’s authority. We soon forgot it, and adopted 
the comfortable dream that it could not happen to us. But now 
that unfortunately we know that it can happen in our times, we 
can receive consolation from the story in the Breviary of how those 
of previous generations met their sufferings and dangers. And 
we can emulate their courage and fortitude. 

As we put in their proper historical setting the lives recorded 
in the Breviary, the fact stands out that no period was too 
chaotic to prevent examples of heroic virtue. Persecution and 
suffering arid injustice brought out a latent heroism that rose to 
the challenge of the times. When the greatest empire that the 
world has ever known threw its whole tyrannical force against 
the early Christians, thousands made the supreme sacrifice, of 
life, in defiance. And it requires even tougher morale, one may 
think, to bear up steadily, unemotionally, unwaveringly, prac- 
tically alone against the insidious influence of money, the entice- 
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ment of political advancement, social ostracism, the constant 
threat of death, than it does to follow one’s companions of a light 
brigade into the jaws of death. 

When Christendom was rent by heresy and those who re- 
mained faithful to the ancient Church were persecuted by the 
adherents of novelty, their morale was tried still more severely 
than it had been by Roman or Turkish persecution. But, 
nevertheless, they provided many outstanding examples of 
heroic virtue. Some gave their lives as martyrs, some devoted 
themselves to spiritual and corporal works of mercy, some under- 
took the difficult work of reformation. The picture in the 
Breviary of how they met the conditions of their times, no 
matter how trying, ought to inspire us to emulate them, not in 
slavish imitation, but in meeting the challenge of our day as 
bravely as they met the demands of theirs. 

There is a proposition in dynamics that to every action there 
is always an equal and contrary reaction. Our morale should be 
something like that. To every danger and persecution there 
should be an equal and contrary reaction. This does not mean 
that we should try to repay the injustice with equal punishment, 
but that we should meet each threat with a morale that cannot 
be broken. 


Lessons of the Third Nocturn 


The supreme example of such morale, of course, is given in the 
Lessons of the Third Nocturn from the New Testament and the 
Fathers. As the ecclesiastical year, from one Advent to another, 
unfolds the story of the Incarnation, certainly if we really believe 
this story our morale should be sufficiently strengthened to meet 
courageously the worst our enemies can inflict. Our morale is a 
measure of our faith, We may not be confronted by quite as 
clear a case of “Diana or Christ’’ as were some of the early 
martyrs, but essentially it is for us a matter of following the 
modern paganism or of being true to Jesus, of adoring the one 
true God or of deifying the State with its human exponents. For 
the totalitarian nations are asking their dupes to accept whatever 
the State does—whether breaking the most solemn treaty, or 
murdering a thousand hostages, or slaughtering a million non- 
combatants—as morally right. In effect, the State says: ‘“What- 
ever I will is right, because I am divine. Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before me. Anything to the contrary is mere 
superstition.” 

Men have slipped back some thousands of years. But the 
new pagans have not yet succeeded in wiping out the record of 
the Incarnation. In fact, they have not felt strong enough any- 
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where, even in conquered countries, to prevent priests receiving 
strength and comfort from that record by reading the Breviary. 
It may come to that, for it is a logical consequence of their prem- 
ises. But up to now it has not come. If it does come, then I 
shall bitterly appreciate the truth of the old saying that we never 
miss the water till the well runs dry. When perfectly free to read 
the Breviary, I read it carelessly, inattentively, as an ‘‘officium,” 
but if the State took the Breviary away, how I should miss it! 
And so while we are still free to use this source of consolation and 
morale, and are bound to do so, we should try to use it in a way 
to get out of it as much help as we can for strengthening our- 
selves against our present and future crosses. 

As Christ’s life was the crown of God’s dealing with men, so 
the Lessons of the Third Nocturn, dealing with Christ’s life, may 
be said to be the crown of the Breviary. They consist of passages 
from the New Testament and quotations from the Fathers. 
This day-to-day unfolding of the life of Christ and of His char- 
acter could be a great consolation and strengthener of morale. 

At a time when we have to meet whatever crosses and sufferings 
the present world conditions entail, and we realize that the future 
may hold severer suffering, greater crosses, the Breviary will not 
let us forget that God so loved the world as to send His only 
begotten Son to redeem it. Our ecclesiastical year begins with 
Advent, a preparation for the birth of the Saviour of al] mankind 
—not merely of a particular race or generation. And on various 
feasts, especially during Holy Week, it is vividly brought home to 
us that the God-Man, our Saviour, is not asking us to bear any 
suffering the equal of which He has not borne with unwhimpering, 
majestic calm. 

The Saints about whom we read in the Second Nocturn derived 
their morale from their belief in the truths of the Incarnation 
commemorated in the Lessons of the Third Nocturn. If by a 
devout reading of the Breviary we can deepen our belief in these 
same truths, we shall at the same time be strengthening our 
morale to bear the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
“Put ye on the armor of God,” St. Paul admonished the Ephe- 
sians. And one of the parts of that armor which he enumerated 
was ‘‘the shield of faith.” 

Of course, we realize that we should take up our cross, whatever 
it is, and follow Christ. Theoretically we agree with St. Paul that 
“the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us” (Rom., viii. 18). 
What we need to do is make our faith so intense that it really lives 
and functions. A truly prayerful reading of the Breviary re- 
capitulating Christ’s life will help to do this, will prepare us, if not 
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to seek suffering and persecution, at least to bear it with un- 
flinching morale. 

By His own will the Son of God took to Himself a life of suffer- 
ing which He knew would culminate in a most painful death on the 
cross. So far as we can see, such an extent and intensity of suffer- 
ing were not necessary for our Redemption. Since Christ as God 
was infinite, any suffering of His would have had an infinite aton- 
ing value. But carrying a mere symbolic cross would not have 
been the example to us of how to bear suffering that His actual 
Passion was. And the more vividly we can realize the truths of 
the Incarnation by reading the Breviary, the better able we shall 
become to face our crosses of to-day. 

If I am at all deficient in morale, if I sometimes shrink a little at 
the prospect of what might happen, it is because my faith is not 
sufficiently alive. ‘‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?’”’ So 
Jesus spoke to the Apostles during a squall on the Sea of Galilee. 
The trouble is not with our faith objectively, or what we profess as 
our faith, but that the embers of our faith need to be stirred up 
into fire. And the Breviary with its selections from the Scrip- 
tures outlining God’s dealings with mankind, and showing the way 
Saints throughout the ages have lived their faith, can be an effec- 
tive means of making our faith function in our lives. There may 
be other ways of acquiring the morale to face unflinchingly the 
| present chaotic international conditions, but assuredly there is no 

better way. And it has the great advantage over other ways, 
that it builds for both life and for eternity, whereas other builders 
of morale are concerned only with this world. Deepening one’s 
faith by prayerful reading of the Breviary is not only acquiring 
morale, but is also laying up treasures in heaven. 











The Jeweling of the Holy Cross 
in the Liturgy 


By CLARENCE A. CORCORAN, C.M. 


Over whose acres walk’d those Blessed Feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 


These lines spoken by the king in the opening speech of the 
First Part of Shakespeare’s King Henry IV paint a most vivid 
picture of the Cross. But there is another picture of the Cross, 
and this is the one the Church wishes to impress on our minds 
in her Liturgy. She follows the lead of St. Paul, who, with the 
Cross long become a part of his heart and mind, boldly pro- 
claims: ‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Gal., vi. 14). Consequently, the Church, 
far from representing the Cross as a bitter thing, pictures it for 
her children as: ‘Dulce lignum.... Arbor decora et fulgida.... 
Lignum vite. ... O Crux, splendidior cunctis astris. ...O bona 
Crux, O Crux admirabilis, O Crux desiderabilis.’”’ Expressions 
such as these may be found recurring again and again in the 
Offices that celebrate the Holy Cross, showing that the Church, 
instead of shrinking from the Cross of her Master, on the contrary 
exalts it as the sacred sign of redemption. She places it over her 
altar of sacrifice to be a reminder that her sacrifice is the same as 
that of Calvary. She marks the resting places of her dead with 
a towering cross to serve as a pledge of future resurrection. She 
flings the Cross high above her edifices as a challenge or in- 
spiration to a world that has come once more to regard the Cross 
as death or ignominy. 

It is in the Missal and Breviary that the mystery of the Cross 
shines with all its brilliancy on the soul of the priest and of the 
Religious. Things left unsaid in marble and stone—things that 
couldn’t be said in cold prose—she now sings in her Liturgy. In 
the ages of faith, the devout beautified the Cross with the most 
precious jewels that they could procure. This practice perhaps 
explains the responsory we read after the third lesson for the 
Feast of St. Andrew: “Hail, O Cross! Thou art hallowed by 
the Body of Christ, As with pearls, His members adorn thee.” 
The jewels in which the Liturgy enshrines the Cross are among the 
most brilliant and precious of all literature. The hymns of the 
Cross composed by Fortunatus—Vexlla Regis amd Pamge lingua 
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gloriosi, Lauream certaminis—are admittedly the finest in the 
treasury of the Church. Their deep meaning is accentuated 
by stately and magnificent Gregorian melodies. Since these 
two hymns are said during Passiontide and on the Feasts of the 
Finding and the Exaltation of the Cross, their inner voice and 
accent find their echo in the heart of the priest throughout the 
year. The antiphons, responsories and lessons—by antithesis, 
personification, metaphor, by every literary device imaginable 
—trivet the attention of the mind on the instrument of our 
salvation. Moreover, a sacred intimacy is established between 
the Cross and the priest. Throughout the offices of the Cross, 
we address it as our dear friend: ‘O Crux, ave. ...O magnum 
pietatis opus. . . .O Crux venerabilis.” Assuredly, it is a friend 
that we know better and love more deeply with each recitation 
of the Office of the Cross. 


Feasts of the Holy Cross 


Since it is our purpose here merely to draw attention to some 
of the more brilliant gems that adorn our Cross in the Liturgy, 
we shall not enter into a discussion of the origin and development 
of the feasts. We shall content ourselves with mentioning the 
feasts and adding a word about their meaning. The Cross 
is brought into bold relief on four separate occasions during the 
liturgical year, viz., during Passiontide with its climax on Good 
Friday, the Feast of the Finding of the Cross on May 3, the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Cross on September 14, and finally on 
November 30—the Feast of St. Andrew, the ardent disciple of 
the Cross. The Church reserves the most dramatic moment 
of the year’s Liturgy for Good Friday, when her ministers unveil 
the Cross that was hidden from view during Passiontide, bidding 
the world to behold the wood of the Cross on which hung the 
Saviour of the world. Desolation there is on this day—bitter 
desolation that oppresses the heart of the faithful in observing 
the anniversary of our High Priest’s Sacrifice on the Cross. But 
even so, the Liturgy in the Veneration of the Cross breaks forth 
into accents of triumph and glory: “Sing, O my tongue, the 
victory of a glorious combat, and sing a noble song of triumph 
of the trophy of the Cross, recounting how the Redeemer of the 
world, when immolated, conquered.” 

Pange lingua gloriosi 
Lauream certaminis, 

Et super Crucis trophzo 
Dic triumphum nobilem: 
Qualiter Redemptor orbis 
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Then on May 3 occurs the Feast of the Finding of the Cross, 
which historically commemorates in the lessons of the Breviary 
the finding of the Cross at Jerusalem by St. Helena, the mother 
of Constantine. Most fitting is it that the Church should 
remember during the Easter Season the cause of her triumph. 
This she does by the Commemoration of the Cross said at Lauds 
of a semidouble or simple rite. During Passiontide the Church 
was constantly looking forward to the Resurrection; now during 
Easter time she looks back on the Cross. The Feast of the 
Finding of the Cross, then, is a grateful remembrance of an 
exultant Church for her triumphant Bridegroom. In the autumn 
the Church prepares us in the last Sundays after Pentecost for 
the Second Coming of Christ, when “shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven’ (Matt., xxiv. 30). Although the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Cross historically commemorates the 
recovery of the Cross from the Persians by Heraclius (as the 
lessons in the second nocturn indicate), yet in the feast the 
Church bids us look across the autumnal skies and see there 
“the sign of the Cross that shall be in heaven when the Lord 
shall come to judge’ (responsory, sixth lesson). Finally, on 
November 30, the Feast of St. Andrew, coming at the close of 
the year or at its beginning, we are presented with a living ex- 
ample of devotion to the Cross. 


The Tree of the Cross 


The holy Liturgy delights in calling the Cross a tree. What 
a story does she tell in one word! Every tree stands for life, 
the signs of which we await each springtime. The tree is the 
image of graciousness and beauty when in the long months of 
summer it gathers us under its benevolent shade. The tree is 
the sign of hope in the autumn glow, for it becomes the colorful 
hope of another spring when life shall again be. Consequently, 
it is not difficult to see why the tree is a favorite figure in the 
Sacred Scriptures. In the First Psalm, which the Church uses 
for Matins of both feasts, the just man is likened to a tree: 
“He shall be like a tree which is planted near the running water 
which shall bring forth fruit in due season” (Ps. i. 3). The 
Book of Proverbs likens wisdom to a tree: “She is a tree of 
life to them that lay hold of her” (Prov., iii. 18). Everyone is 
familiar with Our Lord’s parable of the mustard seed: ‘‘When it 
is grown up, it becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come 
and dwell in the branches thereof” (Matt., xiii. 32). 

How artistically and with what delicate finesse the Church 
describes this tree of the Cross for us, can be seen from a few of 
the many passages. The hymn, Vewxilla Regis, sings that the 
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Cross is the beautiful and resplendent tree adorned with the 
purple of a king—it is the blessed tree upon whose branches 
hung the Ransom of the world: 


Arbor decora et fulgida, 
Ornata regis purpura. 


Beata, cujus brachiis 
Pretium pependit szculi. 


In the hymn, Pange lingua gloriosi, the Cross is the one noble 
tree among all trees; no forest yields its like in foliage, flower or 
fruit; sweet iron, sweet wood, that bear so sweet a Weight. 


Crux fidelis, inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis: 

Silva talem nulla profert 
Fronde, flore, germine: 
Dulce ferrum, dulce lignum, 
Dulce pondus sustinet. 


This strophe is of such rare beauty that the Church seems un- 
willing to relinquish it. Hence, she uses its thought in the Mass 
and many times in the antiphons and responsories of both Feasts 
of the Cross. In the antiphon for the Benedictus of both of these 
feasts we thus address the Cross: ‘‘Thou alone, O Tree, art 
loftier than all cedars; on Thee hung the Life of the world; on 
Thee Christ triumphed and death conquered death forever.” 
“Super omnia ligna cedrorum tu sola excelsior, in qua Vita mundi 
pependit, in qua Christus triumphavit, et mors mortem superavit 
in eternum.”’ 


The Tree of Adam 


Such then is the blessed Tree of the Cross as pictured in the 
Liturgy. One would think that nothing further could be said, 
that language had been already exhausted. But this is not so, 
for when the Church considers the havoc wrought by the tree of 
Adam and then the redemption purchased by the tree of the 
Cross, she becomes eloquent. The parallel between Adam and 
Christ which St. Paul so loved to dwell on (Rom., v. 12-21; 
I Cor., xv. 20-22) finds its crystallization in the Preface of the 
Cross: ‘Who hast appointed that the salvation of mankind 
should be wrought on the wood of the Cross; that whence death 
came, thence life might arise.” “Qui salutem humani generis 
in ligno Crucis constituisti: ut, unde mors oriebatur, inde vita 
resurgeret!’’ This theme so admirably expressed in the Preface 
is found running through the entire Offices. For example, in 
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the second antiphon of the third nocturn for the Exaltation of 
the Cross, it becomes decidedly the dominant: “By a tree we 
were brought into bondage; by the Holy Cross, we are set free; 
the fruit of the tree seduced us, the Son of God has redeemed us” 
(Per lignum servi facti sumus, et per sanctam Crucem liberati 
sumus: fructus arboris seduxit nos, Filius Dei redemit nos). 
Upon this same theme does the author of the hymn, Pange, 
lingua, give full utterance to his poetic genius (translation by 
J. M. Neale): 


De parentis protoplasti God, His Maker, sorely grieving 
Fraude Factor condolens, That the first-made Adam fell, 
Quando pomi noxialis When he ate the fruit of sorrow 
In necem morsu ruit: Whose reward was death and hell, 
Ipse lignum tunc notavit, Noted then this Wood, the ruin 
Damna ligni ut solveret. Of the ancient wood to quell. 
Hoc opus nostre salutis For the work of our salvation 
Ordo depoposcerat; Needs would have his order so, 
Multiformis proditoris And the multiform deceiver’s 
Ars ut artem falleret, Art by art would overthrow, 
Et medelam ferret inde, And from thence would bring the 
Hostis unde leserat. med’cine 


Whence the insult of the foe. 


This is the dramatic way the Church has chosen to describe 
the fruit of the Tree of the Cross. To make certain that we 
shall not forget the fruit of the first tree, and thereby to em- 
phasize the meaning of redemption, she constantly reminds us 
of that tree. If death was the fruit of the tree set in the midst 
of paradise, on the other hand: ‘This is the precious tree, set 
in the midst of paradise, on which the Author of Salvation de- 
stroyed by His own death the death of all men” (‘‘Hee est arbor 
dignissima, in paradisi medio situata, in qua salutis auctor propria 
morte mortem ommnium superavit,’”’ responsory: 3rd_ lesson, 
May 3). Upon it Life did death endure, and yet by death did 
life procure (Vexilla Regis): 


Qua Vita mortem pertulit 
Et morte vitam protulit. 


Life—that is redemption—is the fruit of the refulgent Tree. 


Example of Devotion to the Cross 


The Church realizes, however, that true devotion to the Cross 
consists not in contemplation alone, but also in a deep love 
manifested by actions. Hence, we can hardly find a feast in the 
Liturgy on which the Church furnishes a more worthy model for 
her priests than on the Feast of St. Andrew. Here she proposes 
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a real hero, a victorious champion of the Cross. To his brother 
he showed the way to Christ; to us he points the way to a solid 
devotion to the Cross. His Office is largely made up from the 
acts of his martyrdom, which date back to the fourth century 
(Abbot Cabrol). His feast can almost be called a Feast of the 
Cross, so much does his Office inculcate love of the Cross, “which 
shinest brightly through all the world’’ (responsory for eighth 
lesson). When Andrew was brought before the Proconsul, 
#igeas, and was urged to sacrifice before the gods, his answer 
was that of any priest: “I offer up every day to Almighty God, 
who is One and True, not the flesh of oxen, not the blood of goats, 
but the spotless Lamb upon the altar” (fifth lesson). When he 
was brought before the tribunal, “he began to extol the mystery 
of the Cross” (sixth lesson). ‘‘A¢geas,” as the lesson continues, 
“‘no longer able to contain himself, ordered him to be raised on 
a cross, and so to die like Christ.” But it is Andrew’s salutation 
of the Cross on being brought to the place of execution that is 
the climax of his Office. This same salutation the Liturgy never 
tires of repeating in the antiphons and responsories. When 
Andrew saw the cross at some distance, he began to cry out: 
“O good Cross, made beautiful by the Body of my Lord! So 
long desired, so eagerly loved, so unceasingly sought after, and 
now at last ready for my soul to enjoy! Welcome me from among 
men, and join me again to my Master; that as by thee He re- 
deemed me, so by thee also He may take me unto Himself” 
(tbid.). 

Cardinal Newman has written this eloquent passage on the 
Cross: ‘His Cross has put its due value upon everything which 
we see, upon all fortunes, all advantages, all ranks, all dignities, 
all pleasures. . . . It has brought together and made consistent 
all that seemed discordant and aimless. It has taught us how 
to live, how to use this world, what to expect, what to desire, what 
to hope. It is the tone into which all strains of this world’s 
music are ultimately to be resolved” (Sermon on ‘‘The Cross of 
Christ the Measure of the World”). The truth of these words 
no one realizes better than the priest. Morning by morning, 
wearing the priestly vestments emblazoned with the sign of the 
Cross, he mounts the steps of the altar there to renew the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. During the Holy Sacrifice he directs his eyes many 
times to the Cross above the altar, and many times makes the 
sign of the Cross. In the recitation of bis Divine Office, the 
Cross is constantly before him. No wonder is it, then, that on 
the special feasts set aside to honor the Cross in the liturgical 
year the Church gives her priests the most beautiful songs, the 
most moving passages, the most fervent aspirations in all the 
Liturgy. 












Oriental Day in the Seminary 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Many different causes are contributing to the growing interest 
in the Eastern Churches. The enthusiasm of recent Popes, 
especially Pope Pius XI, the celebration of Eastern Liturgies at 
Eucharistic Congresses, the popular books and pamphlets on the 
subject that have appeared in English in the last decade—all of 
these have served to make the Eastern Churches better known 
and loved. 

But the cause that has the greatest official sanction and is apt 
to produce the most abundant fruits is that of the observance of 
the annual “Oriental Day in the Seminary.”’ This cause has the 
greatest official sanction, because it is the pro-Oriental propaganda 
system commanded by the Holy See. And it is apt to produce 
the most abundant fruits because it educates the minds and 
hearts of the clergy of the future in the main matters pertaining 
to the Oriental Churches. 

The Holy See is anxious to have the clergy properly instructed 
in Oriental matters, first of all, to prevent the abuses of the past 
(such as refusing the Sacraments to Eastern Catholics, disregard- 
ing the Eastern clergy’s rights of jurisdiction, etc.), and, secondly, 
to cultivate the proper sympathetic attitude towards all things 
Oriental in order to hasten the day of reunion of the Oriental 
dissidents with the Catholic Church. 

Pope Pius XI, in his memorable Encyclical ‘‘Rerum Orient- 
alium’”’ of September 8, 1928,’ says: 


“Tf the clerics of our seminaries are in the course of their studies 
sufficiently informed—and this would be a happy circumstance—on 
the errors of the Reformers so that they could easily recognize and 
baffle their captious arguments, one must recognize that these same 
seminarians have not very frequently received lessons which would 
permit them to speak with security on questions relative to the 
affairs and usages of the Orient and to their legitimate Rites which 
ought to be so holily preserved in Catholic unity, because these 
subjects require a particular study and special exactitude. 

“For this reason it is necessary that nothing be neglected which 
would recall to the unity of the true Church of Christ so important 
a portion of her flock, or foster a greater charity towards those who, 
in the diversity of Rites, intimately adhere heart and soul to the 


1 Acta A postolice Sedis, XX (1928), pp. 277-288. 
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Roman Church and to the Vicar of Christ. We therefore entreat 
you vehemently, Venerable Brethren, to provide a priest of your 
choice who, well instructed himself in Oriental questions, may be 
ready to explain them to the students of your seminaries. 

“Certainly we are not ignorant of the fact that to Catholic Uni- 
versities it pertains to establish a special chair or even a Faculty of 
Oriental Studies.... But even in each of the theological seminaries 
it would not be difficult to find one of the professors who with his 
matter (for example, History or Liturgy or Canon Law) could teach 
the first elements of the Oriental questions. 

“If the thoughts and affections of seminarians were so directed 
towards the beliefs and Rites of the Orient, a noteworthy profit 
would result, not only in favor of the Orientals, but of those clerics 
themselves who, at the first onset, would acquire a richer knowledge 
of Catholic theology and Latin discipline, and whose souls at the 
same time would conceive a more ardent love for the true Spouse of 
Christ as they behold her wondrous beauty, and her unity shining 
forth with perhaps an even greater splendor in the very variety of 
her Rites.” 


As a result of this Encyclical, the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities wrote to the local Ordinaries under 
date of August 28, 1929, earnestly exhorting them to see to it that 
their seminarians be instructed in Oriental matters. A few years 
later, on January 27, 1935, a Circular Letter of the same Sacred 
Congregation to the local Ordinaries contains the command of 
the Pope that a special Oriental Day be celebrated every year in 
the seminaries and other colleges where Catholic youth is being 
instructed.” 

Many seminaries responded at once and began the celebration 
of the annual “Oriental Day.’’ Various methods have been 
followed. The Sacred Congregation recommends the holding of 
“academies” or public meetings in which lectures about Oriental 
matters are given by priests qualified to speak on such subjects. 
An earnest exhortation is given, too, that prayers be offered up 
for the reunion of the separated Eastern Churches. 

Many seminaries also try to have an Eastern Mass celebrated 
in conjunction with the Oriental Day, in order that the students 
may receive a psychologically lasting impression of the beauty 
and exquisite symbolism of the Oriental ceremonies. Even the 
best lecture is apt to “‘go in one ear and out the other,”’ but if the 


?““Summus Pontifex Pius XI, fel. regn., per hanc Sacram Congregationem pre- 
cipit ut quotannis in clericorum Seminariis et in ceteris catholice juventutis Col- 
legiis dies peculiaris Orienti Christiano celebrando instituatur’’ (S. C. de Semin. et 
Stud. Univ., “‘Enchiridion Clericorum,’”’ Rome, 1938, pp. 734-736). It is to be 
noted that this letter of the Sacred Congregation does not appear in the Acta A pos- 
tolice Sedis. However, the Ordinaries who received the letter would be obliged to 
carry out its prescriptions unless some particular cause intervened to excuse them. 
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students are enabled to take part in—to experience—what they 
have heard, there is great probability that they will remember for 
life what they have been taught. 

To facilitate the celebration of these Oriental Days, the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities published a list of 
twenty-five subjects that could be treated very advantageously in 
the public academies. These subjects include such topics as the 
history of the separation of the Eastern Churches from Rome, the 
Oriental Catholic Rites, the promotion of reunion, the psycho- 
logical impediments in the way of reunion, the differences be- 
tween our theology “‘De Ecclesia” and that of the dissidents, the 
treatment of the Filiogue and the Primacy, the many great 
efforts made by the Roman Pontiffs to effect reunion, the great 
Oriental Doctor, St. John Chrysostom, the renowned Oriental 
martyr for reunion, St. Josaphat Kuncevicz, the importance and 
usefulness of the Oriental Institute in Rome, etc. 


Oriental Day at Niagara University 


A very successful Oriental Day was celebrated last May in 
the Seminary of Our Lady of the Angels at Niagara University, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Under the enlightened direction of the 
Rector, the Very Rev. Francis X. Desmond, C.M., S.T.D., 
arrangements were made which did not interfere with the busy 
seminary schedule,-and at the same time allowed the students to 
get the maximum benefit from the functions. In the evening 
the Rev. Andrew Rogosh, S.T.L., of New York City, addressed 
the assembled students on “Oriental Viewpoints.’’ The speaker, 
a Catholic priest of the Russian Rite, quickly delineated the 
origins of the Eastern Churches from their source, Christ, and 
their development into organizations which externally seem so 
different from our own. Then he spoke at some length on the 
points of theology that separate the dissident East from the 
Catholic West, but minimized their importance, because nowa- 
days matters like the Filioque are no longer flaming subjects of 
passionate dispute. What is necessary to-day is sympathy, 
friendliness, understanding, especially between Catholics of the 
various Rites. Until this is a reality, we need not even think 
(humanly speaking) of reunion. Father Rogosh then declared 
an open forum and answered questions for some time, after which 
a student spokesman thanked Father Rogosh for coming and 
announced the celebration of a Russian High Mass in the chapel 
next morning. 

After morning prayers the following day, Father Rogosh began 
the celebration of the magnificent Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 


the Byzantine (commonly calted “‘Greek’’) Rite, according to the 
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Russian usage. He was assisted by his chanter from New York 
City, and by the writer of this article, who directed the student 
servers and helped with the singing. 

A Byzantine altar* was set up in the middle of the sanctuary, 
between the two rows of the liturgically situated choir-stalls, 
which were occupied by the students vested in cassock and sur- 
plice. At a credence table on the Gospel side, the rite of prepa- 
ration (Proskomidie) was performed. The prosphora or host 
(a small loaf of leavened bread) was placed on a board and cut 
with the holy lance according to the prescribed ritual: the large 
square host for the priest, the smaller particles in honor of Our 
Lady and the Saints, and finally the particles needed for the 
Communion of the faithful. These were arranged on the large 
paten (diskos); the wine and water were mixed in the chalice. 
Then veils were placed over the offerings, and they were in- 
censed, while the priest said the prescribed prayers quietly. Then 
the altar and sanctuary and finally all the students were incensed 
to prepare them for the actual Liturgy. 


The Byzantine Liturgy 


The Mass of the Catechumens began with the beautiful 
Litany: “In peace let us pray to the Lord. . . .For the peace 
that comes from above, and for the salvation of our souls, let us 
pray to the Lord. . . .For the sick, for sailors, for travellers, for 
the afflicted; for our most holy Lord Pius, the Pope of Rome; 
for our most reverend Lord Bishop, for all the clergy and faith- 
ful... .’’ To each invocation came the untiring answer of the 
Eastern Church, “Hospody pomiluy” (Kyrie eleison), sung in 
harmony by the chanter and myself. 

The whole Mass was celebrated in the liturgical language of 
the Russian Rite, the Old Slavonic.‘ But the students had all 
been furnished beforehand with printed synopses of the Mass, 
which briefly outlined the sequence of the prayers and ceremonies, 
so that with a minimum of reading they could follow the Mass in- 
telligently and yet not miss seeing any of the elaborate ceremonial. 

After the chanting of the three Antiphons, the Gospel Book 
(which lay in the middle of the altar) was carried in procession 
around the sanctuary. The congregation was blessed with it as 
the chanter in the name of the people sang: ‘‘Come let us wor- 
ship and bow down before Christ. O Son of God, who didst rise 


* The Byzantine altar is a flat table without reredos, and stands away from any 
wall in order to permit the free passage of the sacred ministers around it. 

* Old Slavonic is also called Church Slavonic, Paleoslavonic, Staroslav, the last 
two names being merely the Greek and Slav equivalents of ‘‘Old Slavonic.” Itisa 
dead language fairly intelligible to anyone knowing a modern Slav tongue like 
Russian or Ukrainian. 
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from the dead, save us who sing to Thee: Alleluia.’”’ And so 
the grand Liturgy went on, unfolding dramatically in poetic song 
and majestic ceremony before the eyes of the eagerly observant 
students—the Trisagion, the Epistle, the Alleluias and their 
accompanying incensations, the Gospel, the Litanies for the 
Catechumens and for the Faithful. 

Thereupon the Mass of the Faithful began. Standing at the 
altar with arms outstretched the priest prayed for purity and 
strength to offer worthily the Sacrifice which even the Angels 
would find too sublime to celebrate. Meantime the glorious 
“Hymn of the Cherubim’”’ was sung slowly and with a hushed 
reverence: “Let us who mystically represent the Cherubim and 
sing to the Trinity a thrice-holy hymn, [let us] now put aside all 
earthly care. . . .That we may receive the King of All who comes 
to us escorted by unseen armies of Angels, Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia!’ Having finished his prayer, the priest bows low before 
the altar three times; then he incenses the altar, the prepared 
bread and wine at the credence table, and the whole congregation. 
Then he carries the bread and wine in solemn procession to the 
altar, singing commemorations for the Pope, the Bishop, and the 
benefactors of the Church. The offerings are arranged upon the 
altar, a Litany is sung and then the Nicene Creed. 

In quick succession follow the Preface, the Sanctus, the mo- 
ment of Consecration. (By this time the chapel was almost full 
of worshippers—students attending the College and University 
courses at Niagara.) Bowed over the altar the priest slowly 
sang the words of institution. ‘Amin!’ sang the two-man choir 
in the name of all the kneeling seminarians and collegians. 

At the time of Communion a colorful ceremonial was enacted. 
There was a class of deacons among the seminarians, and they 
received Holy Communion according to their rank. Vested in 
surplice and diaconal stole, they stood in a semicircle before the 
altar. One by one they approached the altar, and each received 
from the celebrant a consecrated particle into his right hand. 
Covering it with his left hand, he returned to his place in the 
semicircle. When all had thus received their particles, they con- 
sumed them together, each one communicating himself.6 After 
purifying his hand, each deacon then approached the altar, and 
drank a few drops of the Precious Blood from the chalice. 

When the deacons had all received, the priest put all the small 
particles into the chalice and began to communicate the semi- 
narians with a small golden spoon, each communicant receiving 


5 It is probable that in ancient times even the laity received Holy Communion in 
this manner. 
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one of the sacred particles steeped in the Precious Blood.* One 
by one they approached the celebrant and received the Blessed 
Sacrament under both species, standing with hands folded across 
the breast. To expedite the ceremony, and to prevent any 
accidents arising from communicants unfamiliar with this form 
of receiving, the writer stood near Father Rogosh holding the 
purificator and directing the communicants’ posture. Thus, no 
difficulties were encountered, and even a number of the collegians 
came up for Communion after the seminarians. In the mean- 
time one of the seminary professors distributed Holy Communion 
at the rail in the Roman Rite for those collegians who wished to 
receive as usual. 

After Communion, the priest blessed the congregation with 
what remained of the sacred species in the chalice.’ Then he 
carried the chalice to the credence table and placed it on the wait- 
ing corporal. Returning to the altar, he sang the Litany of 
Thanksgiving, gave the blessing, and chanted the formula of 
dismissal. The Mass was over. .. .As the students knelt in 
silent thanksgiving, the celebrant went to the credence table, 
consumed what remained in the chalice, and purified it with 
silent prayers. 

May we not hope that Pope Pius XI of blessed memory looked 
down with pleasure from heaven that morning as he saw how 
faithfully and beautifully his wishes were fulfilled in the Niagara 
celebration of the “‘Oriental Day in the Seminary’’? 

* Canon 866, §1, gives the faithful permission to receive Holy Communion in any 
Catholic Rite. The text reads: ‘“‘Omnibus fidelibus cuiusvis ritus datur facultas ut, 
pietatis causa, sacramentum Eucharisticum quolibet ritu confectum suscipiant.”’ 

7 It is interesting to note that, although the pure Byzantine Rite has no Benedic- 


tion service, the congregation receives Benediction with both species after the Com- 
munion in every Byzantine Mass. 








Religious Jurisdiction and Occasional 
Confessions 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A nice question may be raised as to whether a priest with un- 
limited jurisdiction from a Religious Ordinary to hear confessions 
may validly and lawfully hear the occasional confession of a Reli- 
gious woman under Canon 522 of the Code. At first sight there 
appears to be no question at all; for that Canon gives the Reli- 
gious woman making an occasional confession the liberty to go 
validly and lawfully to any priest approved by the Jocal Ordinary 
for women’s confessions, provided that the confession be made in 
a church or oratory, not excluding the chapel of her own house. 
But does this Canon visualize only the almost universal rule pass- 
ing over the few exceptions, or does it introduce a new principle 
of jurisdiction to the effect that a Sister’s confession outside of the 
danger of death can never be validly heard except by a priest en- 
joying general diocesan jurisdiction to hear confessions? 


Strong Reasons for Exception 


We must begin by recalling that the Church gives Superiors of 
exempted clerical institutes in accordance with respective rules 
the power of delegating, not only priests of their own institute, 
but also secular priests and other Religious priests to hear mem- 
bers of the institute. But is the term member taken both in a 
formal and in an aggregate sense? It seems that it is; for Canon 
875, adopting the enumeration of Canon 514, §1 (where the proper 
Superior is given the right to administer Extreme Unction and 
give Holy Viaticum, not only to the professed members and the 
novices, but also to those living in the house day and night by rea- 
son of service, education, hospitality or infirm health), extends to 
the confessors of exempted clerical institutes the power of hearing 
the confessions of all such persons, both the Religious of the house 
and those others actually living in the house. 

To begin with, “‘house’’ must be taken in a moral rather than a 
physical sense. Otherwise we should have to say that in a Catholic 
university or college, if the students live in separate dormitory 
buildings, they would not be living in the house of an exempted 
clerical institute; hence, their confessions could not be heard 
validly except by priests possessing diocesan faculties. A parallel 
passage of the Code throws light on the meaning of domus. Canon 
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1121, § 3, uses instead the phrase intra domus septa. Consequently, 
we may with ample justification say that Canon 504, § 1, means 
by the expression, in religiosa domo, within the confines of a reli- 
gious institution, inside its walls or fence, or on its campus, on its 
premises. 


Surely, Women Come under the Enumeration in Canon 
514, § 1 

Do not women come under the enumeration ‘‘causa famulatus 
aut educationis aut hospitii aut infirme valetudinis,” given in 
Canon 514, § 1? I recall a Cistercian monastery in another land 
where both men and women go to make retreats. On the grounds 
of the monastery there are separate guest houses for the men and 
the women. The men are looked after by the lay Brothers of the 
Order; the women by female servants. The retreat consists in 
attending the liturgical services in the monastic church, going to 
confession, making spiritual reading privately, and keeping si- 
lence. Whether those Cistercians could hear the confessions of 
the retreatants with Order jurisdiction only, would depend on 
whether those guest houses are a part of the monastery in the 
sense of being within its confines as opposed to being without the 
premises. 

We have similar cases in some of our Catholic universities in 
charge of exempted clerics. Religious women not only come on 
the campus for classes during the summer school, but they also 
live on the campus. In fact, one such university is building or has 
built on the campus one resident hall for women graduates and 
another for Sisters. Now, let us suppose that those halls are in 
operation, and suppose further that in the chapel of the lay wom- 
en’s hall a visiting cleric of that institute with general Religious 
faculties is asked before Mass by one or more of the lay women to 
go to the confessional. Must he say that he is a stranger, and has 
no faculties to hear confessions in that diocese? If he must, then 
also he is bound to make the same refusal when asked to do the 
same thing in the chapel of the men’s undergraduate or graduate 
hall? But on what ground can we make a distinction between 
men and women? Both can live within the institution either as 
servants, students, guests, or seekers after health. The lawgiver 
has made no such distinction between the sexes; neither should 
we. Nor can we allege that, when the Code went into effect, the 
presence of women living on the premises of exempted clerical in- 
stitutions was unheard of; for already there were Religious insti- 
tutes of women in existence whose purpose was to take care of the 
domestic departments of just such institutions, sometimes with 
lay women helpers and sometimes without them. Lay women 
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alone were already in charge of domestic departments in other col- 
leges, universities, and seminaries. And surely the reason for ag- 
gregating women to the exempted personnel of clerical institutions 
is the same as that of aggregating men. 

There is a human rather than an abstract necessity of making 
all who live on such premises a part of the Religious family as far 
as confession, Mass, Communion, Extreme Unction, and Viati- 
cum are concerned. It is somewhat different, though, with burial. 
Accordingly, Canon 1221, § 3, allows only servants the right of 
burial as part of the Religious family, and that in a restricted 
form: they must actually die on the premises. If they die off the 
premises, they are buried in just the same way as aggregated stu- 
dents, guests, or hospital patients—that is, by the proper pastor. 
So, if we are going to argue that women cannot come under ex- 
empted clerical jurisdiction for confession, then too we must argue 
that neither can they be anointed or be given Viaticum as a part 
of the exempted clerical family. But this latter interpretation 
does violence to the unqualified text of Canon 504, § 1, a text that 
uses a most general term in a/iisve—others living day and night in 
the Religious houses because of service, education, hospitality, or 
infirm health. If there is, then, no good reason for excluding 
women from those four categories in Canon 514, §1, neither is there 
in Canon 875, §1, where the proper Religious Superior is empowered 
to confer confessional! jurisdiction on his priests for the professed 
members, novices, and those others spoken of in Canon 514, § 1. 


But Are Not Religious Women Specifically Excluded by 
Canon 522? 

No; not unless we can discover in this Canon on occasional 
confessions the same reason for demanding general diocesan juris- 
diction that is to be found in Canon 876, § 1, for requiring special 
diocesan jurisdiction. This does not appear to be true. For the 
Church puts the public confessions of Religious women by this 
Canon 876, § 1, as completed by Canon 525, under the supervision 
of the local Ordinary, as she does the care of the cloister. But 
these public confessions are verified only in the confessions made 
to the ordinary and to the extraordinary confessor and their sub- 
stitutes. The private confessions, as provided for in Canons 522 
and 523, stand on the same footing as do the confessions of ordi- 
nary lay women. A proof of this is found in reading these two ex- 
ceptional Canons together. Canon 522 speaks of the liberty that 
any Religious woman (in spite of the two previous Canons on or- 
dinary and extraordinary confessors) has of going to any priest 
approved by the local Ordinary for women, and declares that such 
confession is valid and lawful if made in any church or semi-public 
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oratory. Canon 523 extends to all Religious women, seriously 
though not dangerously ill, the right to call any confessor ap- 
proved for women (although he has not been appointed as a con- 
fessor for Religious women) and to continue to do this as long as 
the seriousness of the illness lasts, with a prohibition to the Su- 
perioress to interfere with this right either directly or indirectly. 
Therefore, the two Canons taken together make plain that no 
special jurisdiction is required to hear Religious women in either 
of these two contingencies. At the same time these two Canons 
declare that a Religious woman is not more privileged than a lay 
woman, and that a priest with limited jurisdiction (to hear chil- 
dren only or to hear children and men only) cannot validly hear 
a Religious woman under either Canon, any more than a priest 
with limited jurisdiction can validly hear a lay woman. 

The lawgiver is here intent on asserting these two things, and 
these two things only. The probability is that the canonist who 
drafted the phrasing of Canon 522 never adverted to the fact that 
in most exceptional cases the occasional confessor may have gen- 
eral approval to hear confessions without having general diocesan 
approval. We are not to look for the lawgiver to say more than 
the matter in hand calls for. If he had desired to say that a Sis- 
ter’s confession outside the danger of death could never be heard 
validly without diocesan faculties, he would have said so under 
the more general Canons dealing with the confessors of Religious 
women, If the phrase under Canon 522, approved for women by 
the local Ordinary, is not only most generally true but also abso- 
lutely and universally true, then Canon 875, § 1, should carry this 
exception and mention that the Religious Superior could not de- 
pute confessors for those others, in so far as those others included 
Religious women, even in reference to the confessions provided 
for by Canons 522 and 523. 

If these latter confessions are really excluded, then we are con- 
fronted with what looks very much like a contradiction. Suppose 
that a group of Sisters helped out by girls are in charge of the do- 
mestic department of an exempted clerical institute. A priest 
with only general Religious jurisdiction can hear the girls at any 
and all times; but he cannot validly hear the Sisters except in 
danger of death. And this in spite of the dictum of canonists that 
the occasional confession of Sisters and their confession in serious 
illness demand nothing more than general jurisdiction; however, 
the common teaching adds as a condition of validity that the oc- 
casional confession be made in a confessional or in a place set aside 
for confessions, unless grave inconvenience excuses. Admittedly, 
this whole question is of little or no importance in practice be- 
cause seldom or never would it happen that a priest in this most 
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exceptional case would actually lack diocesan faculties. But the 
question does help to clarify fundamental principles in confessional 
jurisdiction, and it does suggest an abuse that calls for a closing 
word. , 


Why Are Sisters Deprived of the Easiest Form of Occasional 
Confession? 


The Code allows a Sister to take advantage of the priest coming 
for morning Mass in the convent to go to confession. She may 
have a delicate conscience, and cannot, out of fear of the appear- 
ances of sin, go to Communion. Or she may have a special devo- 
tion to that day’s feast, and wishes to go to confession as a part of 
her preparation. Why cannot she ask that the priest go to the 
confessional for a moment? There is no reason except the false 
attitude of Superioresses and of subjects towards this most natural 
kind of occasional confession. So universal is this false attitude 
that an internationally circulated review for Religious some years 
ago laid down this proposition: if a Sister has to choose between 
the moral impossibility of going to confession before Mass or of 
making her confession standing as she opens the door for the priest 
coming to say Mass, she may choose the latter; for then she would 
be in a position equivalent to serious illness and thereby excused 
from going to confession in a confessional or a place set aside for 
confessions. A right cannot be taken away by making it humanly 
impossible by reason of ill-advised talk and unjust reprimands. 

Why cannot every convent adopt the practice of a certain girls’ 
boarding school? Any girl or Sister who wants to go to confession 
before Mass notifies the portress, who tells the priest when he 
enters the door. He goes to the confessional where the penitent 
is waiting him. Hardly a minute’s time is lost and a Sacrament is 
administered. Why cannot priests gently laugh out of existence 
time schedules that are stricter than the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians? 




















The New Dispensation 
By KILian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


V. The Days of Salvation 


The Season of Lent may well be compared with an annual 
public retreat for all Catholics. The daily instructions are found 
in the Gospels, Epistles and Lessons of the Liturgy. There are 
also special sermons and devotions. Simplicity of food and a 
more serious penitential and spiritual atmosphere add to the 
resemblance. Except the restrictions on food, everything affects 
the young as well as the old. It seems that in truly Catholic 
homes even the infants are drawn into the prevailing spirit by the 
usual restrictions on music, parties, candies, etc. 

Christ Himself is the divine retreat-master who speaks to us 
by words and example. He enlightens our mind, moves our will, 
and supports it by sufficient graces to follow His instructions. 
The pious observance of Lent in the spirit of the Liturgy will 
necessarily have a wholesome effect upon the humble Christian 
soul. Nor will the frequently heard words of Christ, and of the 
Apostles and Prophets announcing the will of God, fail to impress 
sinners and make them long for forgiveness and open their hearts 
to grace. The clergy will find new motives for attempting 
progress in perfection, if they read attentively the words of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church quoted in Matins. The 
performance of the Lenten Liturgy, if conscientiously and in- 
telligently carried out, ought to move stones. 

Hence, the Lenten observance should bring about a reawaken- 
ing of spiritual life in the whole Church. Everything is directed 
towards this end. In the larger cities, following the example of 
Rome, sermons on the Gospels of the ferie are preached daily, 
at least in different churches on different days. There is an in- 
crease in attendance at week-day Masses and in the reception of 
Communion. Special devotions are held, anda special Oration is 
said over the people at Mass to obtain a superabundance of God’s 
grace. In some churches mission sermons have been substituted 
for the powerful Lenten orations. Liturgically speaking, popular 
missions disturb somewhat the Liturgy, and would fit in better 
with the harvest season of the ecclesiastical year—the last few 
months before Advent. However, since missions also aim at a 
reawakening of faith, they may aid to achieve the purpose of 
Lent. 
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The Church does not exaggerate when she announces the holy 
season of penance in the words of St. Paul: ‘Behold, now is the 
acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation’’ (II Cor., 
vi. 3). Nothing is lacking to those of good will. 


The Second Week of Lent 


When the beginning of Lent was established on Ash Wednesday, 
the Liturgy of the first Sunday was not changed. It still is 
called initium jejunit in the Secret, most probably because it 
really was the first day in Lent on which all Christians were 
bound to attend the Holy Sacrifice. On this Sunday, the Romans 
assembled in the Church of St. John Lateran (the Basilica of the 
Saviour, the mother church of all Christian churches), from whose 
apse the large mosaic of the Saviour looks down upon the con- 
gregation. This congregation was understood to represent the 
worshippers dispersed all over the earth. 

Whilst the clergy entered the sanctuary with subdued solem- 
nity, the choir and the people, including the catechumens, re- 
minded the Saviour pictured before their eyes of His promise 
announced by the Psalmist: ‘‘He shall call upon Me, and I will 
answer, ... deliver,. . . and glorify him. . . .He that dwelleth 
in the help of the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
God of heaven” (Introit). This was confidence-inspiring, and 
after repeating the cry for mercy the priest prays: ‘“‘O God,... 
grant to Thy household, that what they strive to obtain from 
Thee by abstinence (the purification of their souls) may appear 
in good works” (Collect). The “Amen” expresses without a 
shadow of doubt that the petition will be granted, as far as God 
is concerned. 

St. Paul explains in the Epistle the real meaning of abstinence. 
Although the Church regulates food as to quality and quantity, 
it is easily understood that this alone will not bring about the 
great spiritual renewal that is desiderated. Those who cannot 
or need not fast must also attain the benefits of abstinence pro- 
claimed by the Church and the Fathers. Other acts of abstinence 
and self-denial have already been regulated by the Command- 
ments, which should be still more conscientiously observed during 
this holy season. The self-denial practised during Lent carries 
with it the additional merit of obedience, even if a legitimate 
dispensation from fasting has been obtained. According to St. 
Paul, abstinence or penance also includes that we give no offense 
to anyone, that we practise much patience in tribulations, in 
necessities, in distresses, in persecutions, in labors, in fastings, 
in chastity, in longsuffering, in meekness and charity, yet not 
as sorrowful but as always rejoicing (Epistle). Adding to this 
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“much praying,” we clearly see that the practices of abstaining 
from strong drink, dances, dissipations, and other enjoyments 
that distract from the spirit of penance (practices that in case of 
necessity may be made substitutes for devotions and special 
family prayers), have an apostolic origin and are of much greater 
importance than many Christians of to-day care to believe. 
But this modern aversion to self-denial does not excuse the 
preacher from making known the mind of the Church, guided 
and enlivened by the Holy Ghost. 

The Gradual and the long Tract are decidedly encouraging. 
They are calls of the Beloved Master to repentant souls: ‘A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; but evil shall not come nigh thee. For He hath given 
His Angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways” 
(Ps. xc). 

Christ Himself illustrates these truths in the succeeding 
Gospel. After He had consecrated our Lent by His own forty 
days’ fast, He permitted Himself to be tempted to lust of the 
flesh, lust of the eyes, and pride of life. In His victory He be- 
came a model and encouragement to us in resisting all that may 
tempt us in the world (I John, ii. 16). All we need to do is to 
codperate with the grace that is never withheld: “‘God shall cover 
thee with His wings. .. .His truth shall be thy shield” (Offer- 
tory). We pledge our coéperation whilst offering the Sacrifice 
at the beginning of Lent, and ask “that, while we restrain our 
carnal feasting, we may likewise abstain from all hurtful pleasure”’ 
(Secret). 

The Postcommunion sums all up in the words: ‘‘O Lord, 
purifying us from our old life (of sinfulness), lead us on to fellow- 
ship in Thy saving mysteries’ (by sanctifying grace). 

On Monday of this week, the Epistle refers to the great gift of 
Baptism, and the Gospel to the duties imposed by the reception 
of this Sacrament. The thought predominant in the Liturgy 
on Tuesday is: “Seek ye the Lord while He may be found; call 
upon Him while He is near’’ (Lesson), as the blind and lame who 
found Him in the Temple found also faith and health (Gospel). 
On Wednesday, the Liturgy reminded the catechumens of the 
fact that the Israelites, the chosen and elect, being sinners did 
not do penance like the Ninivites, and many of them perished. 
Christ is greater than Solomon, listen to Him (I Cor., xviii. 12). 
After Him, Moses is mentioned, the great lawgiver who received 
the Ten Commandments from God. Also Elias, who speaks 
about the miraculous food that was a type of the Holy Eucharist. 
Finally, Jesus is introduced in the Gospel casting out of the 
Temple (a picture of the soul) all that did not belong there, healing 
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infirmities and teaching the truth. On Thursday the Liturgy 
stresses the injunction to “do penance,” and on Friday the 
living water symbolizing the Word of God is promised as giving 
everlasting life, if accepted. 


The Ember Days in Lent 


Before we continue, we may consider the March Ember Days 
that occur in this week. These days seem to be out of place 
since they contribute nothing to the observance of Lent. In 
early times there were only three Ember Weeks during the year, 
but soon Ember Days were introduced also in the week following 
Quinquagesima Sunday. Later, when Lent began on Ash 
Wednesday, these days were transferred to their present position 
so as not to interfere with the ceremonies which inaugurate the 
penitential season. Hence the anachronism; but since the end 
of the fifth century they have served the purpose of final prepa- 
ration of the candidates for the priesthood and the administration 
of Holy Orders. 

Relative to the ordinandi, the following may be noted. On 
Wednesday the first scrutiny of the candidates took place in 
St. Mary Major, where the clerics were placed under the protec- 
tion of the Mother of the eternal High-Priest. Probably, the 
tonsure was conferred on this occasion. The next scrutiny took 
place on Friday in the Basilica of the Holy Apostles to insure also 
their protection and intercession. In this church, the great 
mosaics of the famous deacons, Felicissimus and Agapitus, are 
especially venerated. 

On Ember Saturday the ordinations took place after the 
Lessons, beginning with the lowest grade. For this occasion, the 
Roman Church gathered around the tomb of St. Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles, through whom the spiritual powers flow. The 
ordinations, however, did not take place on the altar above his 
tomb, but in one of the chapels, since the main altar is reserved 
for the consecration of the Pope, the Bishop of Rome. The text 
of the Mass does not contain any special references to the ordi- 
nations. 

On the eve of the Sabbath Christ cured the sick man by means 
of the waters of Bethsaida. We have here a type of Baptism 
as well as of the tears of penance, both preparing man for life 
eternal. The Liturgy of the Saturday endeavors to arouse an 
ardent desire for the glory of the resurrection from sin and death, 
and shows what this will mean for us. The night of sin and . 
mortification will pass, and the light of day will shine. The 
Lessons announce to us how a contract was made between God 
and His people. The Israelites promised to keep God’s laws 
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and the faith in the one true God, and He in turn would bless 
them in all things. He asked His people to choose between 
blessing or curse; they would receive what they deserved ac- 
cording to their behavior. The third Lesson tells about the 
restoration of the ancient Temple, and refers to the miracle when 
fire came from heaven to enkindle the sacrifice sprinkled with 
water—a beautiful type of the consecration of the temple of the 
Holy Ghost in our souls by Baptism, or its rededication by pen- 
ance. The fourth Lesson inculcates the fear of God, the beginning 
of wisdom; we must trust in Him. Finally, the Epistle reaches 
the climax by enjoining: ‘Pray without ceasing.’”’ This is 
necessary for the leading of a truly Christian life. The Gospel 
of the Transfiguration was well chosen to picture the change that 
had taken place in the newly ordained, who celebrated the 
Liturgy together with the consecrating bishop. 

The Ember Saturday ceremonies which formerly began in the 
evening extended to the early hours of Sunday. On this account 
there was no other Sunday Mass (Dominica vacat). Later on, 
when in Rome and elsewhere the Liturgy was anticipated on 
Saturday morning, a proper Mass was composed of parts used 
on preceding days. The Epistle alone forms an exception. St. 
Paul speaks to the Thessalonians about the precepts of the 
Lord he had given. The Sunday thus presented an occasion to 
instruct the catechumens about the Commandments and laws 
of the Church. This instruction would be further impressed 
by the Gospel, which introduces the lawgivers of both the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The first two weeks of Lent have been considered in some 
detail, day after day, in order to indicate the richness of thought 
and of ecclesiastical traditions found in the Liturgy. Much more 
can be found in the Breviary, Pontifical, Ritual, and St. Augus- 
tine’s book ‘‘De catechizandis rudibus,”’ of which a fine annotated 
translation has appeared in English.! For study clubs, or liturgi- 
cal or doctrinal circles, such authentic works are recommended 
as additional sources. 

It is not the intention of this writer to enlarge upon all the 
Sundays and ferials of Lent. This has been done by the authors 
of the books mentioned in the footnotes. The objective of this 
series is to give a picture of how the Liturgy molds Christian life, 
if applied to the faithful. For this purpose a selected con- 
densation is sufficient. A more detailed description might be- 
come tedious and rather confusing. 

On all the days of Quadragesima the main theme of the Liturgy 
is the deliverance from sin by penance for Christians and by 
~ 1 The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Baptism for the catechumens after having received a solid 
preparation. This deliverance the explanation of the daily 
Epistles and Gospels tries to bring about. Hence, the prepa- 
ration of the catechumens serves equally well for those who need 
a good and fruitful Easter Confession. A change to a better 
Christian life is thereby assured for all. 

In the Oration over the people on the preceding Friday, the 
aspiration was expressed that the Sacrifice ‘‘may preserve the 
faithful in mind and body.”’ On this Cardinal Schuster makes 
the appropriate remark: ‘‘An exaggerated spiritualism which 
separates that which God has joined together (body and soul), 
is as inimical to true piety as sensual materialism.’’* But this 
danger is not great at present. 


From the Third Sunday of Lent to Passion-Tide 


The Liturgy for the Third Sunday is pronouncedly catechu- 
menal, as far as the instructional parts are concerned. On this 
day, those who were placed under the protection of St. Lawrence 
assembled again in his basilica where the Exorcism preparatory 
to Baptism took place. Entering the church, the congregation 
sang: ‘‘My eyes are ever towards the Lord; for He shall loose 
my feet” from the bondage of Satan (Introit). In the Epistle, 
St. Paul warns the catechumens as well as the baptized not to 
return to the slavery of Satan but to be followers of God, shunning 
fornication, uncleanness, covetousness, and other vices. ‘‘Walk 
then as children of the light; for the fruit of light is in all good- 
ness.”’ Avoid all things that separate you from God and destroy 
love or sanctifying grace; otherwise you have not ‘‘any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ.” Asa truly Christian life needs God’s 
help and light, hence the cry: ‘Arise, O Lord, let not man pre- 
vail. Unto Thee I lift up my eyes’ (Gradual and Tract). 

At that time Jesus, noticing the commotion of the people 
brought about by the driving out of a devil, said to them: ‘‘He 
that is not with Me is against Me. . . .Every kingdom divided 
against itself shall be brought to desolation” (Gospel). The 
doctrines expressed about the necessity of union with Christ and 
His Church were not more important in the early days of schisms 
and persecution than they are to-day. Without Christ or His 
Church there is no salvation. 

After reciting the Creed, the faithful give the definite response: 


“The statutes of the Lord are right. . . .Verily Thy servant 
keepeth them” (Offertory). “‘O Lord, cleanse away our sins, © 
and hallow the bodies and minds of Thy servants. . .”” (Secret). 


2 “Sacramentary,” II, p. 92. 
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The Christians have found a resting place for their souls. 
“Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house” (Communion), and the 
catechumens and public sinners will soon enter the Church. The 
Postcommunion also refers to them: ‘‘Mercifully deliver. . . from 
all guilt and danger those whom Thou dost admit to fellowship 
in so great a mystery.”” It should always be kept in mind that 
the Roman Christians for many centuries knew the liturgical 
(Latin) language. 

On the following Wednesday began the scrutiny of the catechu- 
mens who were to be baptized on the eve of Easter. Hence the 
instructional lessons of the ferial Mass. The second scrutiny 
took place on the following day, on which the instructions were 
continued, and the Gospel of Christ and the Samaritan woman 
was explained. 

Leztare Sunday received its name from the opening word of the 
Introit, expressing joy over the consolation that will come to the 
Church in the near future. In the early days of the Roman 
Church, the Byzantines celebrated at this time a feast in honor 
of the Holy Cross, and this was incorporated in the Roman 
Liturgy. The station church was the Holy Cross in Jerusalem, 
a replica of the old church in Jerusalem. A large particle of the 
True Cross was venerated there. During the Middle Ages the 
Popes went to Santa Croce in a solemn procession, holding a golden 
rose in their hand which was afterwards sent to a prince or high 
Roman official. For these reasons some joy is expressed in the 
vestments and decoration of the altars. In the earliest times, 
the very rigorous fast began on the following day. 

The Introit for this Sunday was indeed appropriate: ‘Rejoice, 
O Jerusalem, and come together all you that love her; rejoice with 
joy you that have been in sorrow: that you may exult. .. .” 
The Church, the Sancta Jerusalem, was celebrating the Liturgy in 
Christ’s sanctuary, and the Collect asking for consolation in 
every affliction expected this as a fruit of the Sacrifice. 

Equally appropriate is the Epistle of St. Paul, which explains 
the bondage wherefrom Israel was delivered through the Cross. 
“Brethren, we are not children of the bondage, but of the free; 
by the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.’”’ The 
Gradual and Tract naturally exhort all to rejoice. 

The fast being suspended on Sundays (but not the abstinence 
in those days), the Gospel relates the feeding of the multitude. 
This event had also catechetical value for instructing the catechu- 
mens about the Holy Eucharist. On account of the ancient 
arcane discipline, this mystery was reserved for the last weeks 
before Baptism. A praise to the Lord for all He did for us, is 
expressed in the Offertory. 
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The Communion refers again to Jerusalem, but the Post- 
communion seems to have in mind the Eucharistic instruction: 
“Grant. . .that we may treat with increased homage, and receive 
with faithful minds, the holy mysteries with which we are con- 
tinually fed... .” 

On the following Saturday, the aperitio aurium of the elected 
catechumens took place. It was a long rite, a condensation of 
which is still found in the baptismal rite for adults. The whole 
Proper of the Mass is inspired by Baptism. During the Liturgy, 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Our Father were once more ex- 
plained and rehearsed. It took place in the Station Church of 
St. Paul, the great catechumen and convert. On Friday the 
Sacrament of Penance was explained, and on Saturday the inner 
light or grace was the topic. The liturgical texts of these days fit 
the occasions. 


Passion-Tide 


Passing over minor details, although some of them are very 
interesting, we arrive at the last part of Lent preceding the 
Triduum before Easter. After having fought the battle against 
sin during Quadragesima, the Church turns to Him who died for 
the remission of sins. The center of the Liturgy is the Cross, 
emphasized by being veiled. The Christian must learn and more 
or less experience the mystery of the Cross, of his own as well 
as that of Christ: ‘Jn cruce salus.’’ The tribulations of life 
must contribute to our own glorious resurrection. In other 
words, the Christian goes in company of the Church with Christ 
to die with Him in a mystical manner. 

The Station Church is that of St. Peter, the sanctuary of the 
first Vicar of Christ, who was crucified (like his Master) on a spot 
where Pope Symmachus later built a church called Sancta Hieru- 
salem. The text of the Mass formula is dedicated to the bloody 
sacrifice on Mount Calvary. At its beginning Christ appeals 
to His Father: “Judge Me, O God, and decide My cause against 
an ungodly nation: . . . let them lead Me and bring Me unto Thy 
holy hill...” (Introit). Inspired by these thoughts, the Collect 
prays: ‘‘Graciously regard Thy household that bodily they may 
be ruled by Thy bounty, and spiritually be guarded by Thy keep- 
ing.’ In other words, may God, moved by Christ’s sacrifice, 
take care of the physical as well as the spiritual welfare of man, 
because both soul and body are destined for a glorious resur- 
rection! 

In the Epistle St. Paul pictures Christ as the High-Priest who 
enters to sacrifice, not as the sinful high-priests of the Jews (who 
cleansed themselves and the people by the blood of animals), 
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but as the Innocent and Just One, who by His own blood purified 
and redeemed mankind once and forever. It was no easy task, 
and the Church makes the Redeemer cry: ‘‘Deliver Me, O Lord, 
from Mine enemies. Teach Me to do Thy will.’’ The will of 
the Father Christ accepted in the garden of Olives: ‘Thou 
shalt lift Me up above those that rise against Me’’ (Gradual). 
‘““Many a time have they afflicted Me, ... yet they have not pre- 
vailed against Me”’ (Tract). 

The Gospel furnishes an example of the afflictions heaped upon 
Christ by the Jews: ‘‘They took up stones to cast at Him: but 
Jesus hid Himself and went out of the temple.” He separated 
Himself from the Synagogue and turned towards the Church of 
the New Dispensation. He will conquer at the end: “I will 
confess to Thee, O Lord, ... I shall live ...; enliven Me according 
to Thy words” (Offertory). The Church confesses her faith in 
the Creed, and since the Mystical Body as a whole benefits by 
the passion and death of the Head, so may each individual obtain 
freedom from the bonds of sin and the gifts of God’s mercy 
(Secret) ! 

Our hope is the Cross on which Christ conquered Satan and 
brought salvation and life to those who were dead in sin. “It 
is truly meet and just we should render unceasing thanks and 
praise to Him on earth and in heaven”’ (Preface). 

The Holy Mass is a commemoration of the Passion, and to this 
the Communion refers: ‘““This is My body. . . .This is My 
blood.”” May the sacrifice of both be not in vain: ‘Defend 
(O God) with continual support those whom Thou hast refreshed 
with Thy mysteries” (Postcommunion). 

However, a superabundance of grace obtained by frequent or 
even daily Mass and Communion is of no avail unless the recipient 
coéperates. On this matter Cardinal Schuster remarks: ‘One 
of the greatest evils of the time is the want of spiritual vigor, which 
makes even preachers hesitate sometimes to declare to this 
frivolous generation how wide a gulf lies between the doctrine of 
Christ and the aims of the worldly minded. Even the faithful 
demand mitigations of the rules of the Church and compromises 
which often end by obscuring the Gospel teaching. . . .It would 
appear that it is no longer Christianity which is to convert the 
world, but the world which is fashioning Christianity after its 
own heart. Yet, Our Lord and His martyrs for our sake did 
not hesitate to declare the Gospel (of the Cross) in all its fullness, 
though they knew that for so doing they would incur the penalty 
of death.’’® 


3“Sacramentary,” II, 148. 
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During the following week the Passion of Christ and His 
Mystical Body are constantly emphasized, whilst the catechetical 
instructions on the Sacraments continue. On Friday, however, 
the Sorrowful Mother is also remembered. Since she, the mother 
of the Redeemer and all Christians, is also a type of the Church 
and Baptism, Mary could not well be passed over in silence. 
She was the only person who remained with Christ in faith and 
presence until the end. 


Palm Sunday 


The first four days of Holy Week bring no great change in the 
Liturgy, except the Sunday. 

What was foretold by the prophets about the Messiah is now 
recalled by historical facts. A beginning is made on Palm Sun- 
day with the dramatization of Christ’s solemn entry into Jeru- 
salem, as represented by the blessing of palms and the solemn 
procession. This rite came to us from liturgical exercises that 
were not followed by a Mass. Such rites or ceremonies were 
quite frequent among the Jews of the diaspora, who could not 
offer sacrifices outside the Temple, and whom the early Christians 
imitated in certain of their rites. Another outstanding type of 
this kind of synaxis is found in the Liturgy of Good Friday. 

The great world drama of the crucifixion of the God-Man 
begins with His solemn entry into Jerusalem, when He was 
hailed with the words: ‘‘Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord. O King of Israel: 
Hosanna in the highest.”” These words are now repeated by the 
Christians as representing the gentiles. The Romans considered 
the Church of St. Sylvester (where the blessing of palms and the 
reading of the Collect took place) as the Garden of Olives, and 
from there the procession moved to the Lateran. Seated in the 
square before the latter church, the Pope distributed the palms 
to the clergy, who in turn handed them tothe people. Thereafter, 
the procession preceded by the clergy and the Pope entered the 
basilica, which had remained closed until the deacon carrying 
the processional cross gave the sign to open them. Apart from 
the outdoor ceremonies, all was much as it is to-day. 

The blessing of the palms as performed at present is very 
solemn. After the singing of the Antiphon quoted above, the 
following Oration asks that God may grant us His “ineffable 
grace: and since through the death of Thy Son Thou hast given 
us hope of what we believe, make us through His resurrection 
arrive whither we are journeying.” 

The Lesson taken from Exodus refers to seventy palms under 
which the Jews rested in the desert, and relates how they mur- 
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mured against Moses and Aaron. The Gradual reminds us of 
the conspiracy of the chief priests and Pharisees, who wanted to 
remove Christ from their midst. ‘“‘But one of them... prophesied 
saying: ‘It is expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not.’’”’ The Gospel 
relates the historical event now being dramatized, and, after an 
Oration modelled after the Secret of a Mass, a Preface and four 
Orations follow. These hallowing prayers are very beautiful, 
explaining the symbolism of the exercises in progress and of the 
mysteries they recall. They deserve a thoughtful reading. 

The blessing of the palms having been concluded, the deacon 
calls out: ‘‘Let us go forth in peace.”’ To this the people re- 
spond: “In the name of the Lord. Amen.” The procession 
that now follows commemorates and reproduces the historical 
entry of Our Lord into Jerusalem. It was in some respects like 
the ordinary Station processions but, instead of the usual Litany, 
pertinent passages from the Gospel were sung and the clergy 
preceded, instead of followed, the people. The knocking at the 
door of the Lateran Basilica was the sign to open it in order that 
all might enter who bore the blessed palms in their hands and 
sang appropriate hymns and responses. This rite, too, deserves 
a thoughtful private reading in order to fathom and experience 
its significance and beauty. It expresses in different words and 
forms the victory of Christ over death. 

The text of the Mass already refers to Easter, because He who 
died for our sins rose to life for our justification. In fact, all 
Holy Week beginning with this Sunday was formerly called 
hebdomeda paschalis, because during this week Christ, our Paschal 
Lamb, was immolated. 

In view of His approaching crucifixion, the Saviour begins 
His sacrifice with the cry: “Be not Thy strength far from Me; 
O Lord, make haste to help Me” (Introit). The Collect asks 
that we may imitate the patience of Christ, and have a share in 
His resurrection. In the Epistle, St. Paul describes the humility 
and obedience of Jesus, who carried out the will of His Father, 
who in turn “hath exalted Him, and given Him a name... (in 
which) every knee should bend, of those that are in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth.’”” The Gradual expresses the con- 
fidence of Christ in His Father: “Thou hast held Me by My right 
hand, and guided Me according to Thy will, and received Me 
to glory.” The Tract reiterates the assertion that, notwith- 
standing the temporary victory of enemies over the Saviour, 
He will triumph and be glorified at the end. 

The Passion of Our Lord according to St. Matthew takes the 
place of the Sunday Gospel, which had been previously read 
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during the blessing of palms. In view of His passion, the Saviour 
exclaims: ‘I looked for some one to take pity on Me, and there 
was none.” The disciples had fled, and the women, like so many 
Christians after them, stood afar off. All the consolation He 
received was: “They gave Me also gall for meat, and in My 
thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink’”’ (Offertory). The Secret 
asks for the grace of devotion and a happy eternity as a fruit of 
the sacrifice. 

In the Communion, Christ speaking for Himself and His 
Mystical Body asserts: ‘‘If I must drink this chalice, Thy will be 
done.’”’ The Postcommunion asks for us the disposition and 
strength to imitate Him. We simply must carry out the will of 
God, as Christ did; otherwise, our desire to share in His glory 
cannot be realized. 

During the following three days the Church continues to con- 
sider the Passion. It isagain read on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and the prayer over the people on this day constitutes the Oration 
of the Liturgy until Easter. 

One cannot read the ancient but ever fresh liturgical forms and 
texts without admiring the understanding participation of the old 
Roman Christians. Much of this life with the Church still 
prevails, but it is beginning to wane and is practically unknown 
in English-speaking countries. This is unfortunate. If priest 
and people would drink from the clear fountain of the Liturgy 
more often, much of the prevailing religious bluntness, shallowness 
and superficiality in word and thought would disappear, and with 
it much bizarre behavior. Christians would once more realize and 
become aware of the great difference that should and does exist 
between them and the pagans. The Liturgy, if studied, will 
point out to them the life-stream of the Mystical Body in which 
they are incorporated, and which should pulsate in the veins of 
everyone who is baptized. ‘‘Incorporetur ut vivificetur” (St. 
Augustine). Hence the great care which the Church bestows 
upon the preparation of the catechumens and the reclamation 
of sinners during this holy season.‘ 


‘Fr. Hennrich’s next article will be devoted to the liturgical ceremonies of the 
last three days of Holy Week. 











The Apostolic Indulgences and the Rosary 


By FRANCIS JOSEPH MUTCH 


A very excellent book about the Rosary—its history, nature, 
manner of saying it, its indulgences—is ‘““This Rosary,’’ of which 
Rev. Anthony M. Fuerst, $.T.D., is the author. Admirable as 
the work is in other respects, it may be questioned, however, 
whether everything that is said about the Rosary indulgences is 
exact. It is the purpose of this paper to look into this particular 
phase of the book, and, to make this discussion as impersonal as 
possible, the title of the book, not the author’s name, is used 
throughout. 

We shall concern ourselves particularly with the Apostolic In- 
dulgences as connected with the recitation of the Rosary. The 
most recent authority at hand is a pamphlet entitled ‘Spiritual 
Privileges and Favors Granted by the Holy See to Priest-Members 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith and the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy in the United States of America.’’ This pam- 
phlet was issued on May 22, 1942, by the National Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the U.S. A. 

Practically all priests know that priest-members of the Propa- 
gation Society receive the faculty of blessing with a single sign of 
the cross rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small religious statues, and 
sacred medals, and attaching to them the Apostolic Indulgences. 
A person who possesses any article so blessed can gain various par- 
tial and plenary indulgences during life and at the moment of 
death. One paragraph in this pamphlet in which the word “‘Ros- 
ary” occurs will be quoted in full. Then we shall try to discover 
its significance, especially as it affects the Rosary. Lastly, we shall 
look into ‘“This Rosary’’ to see whether it agrees with what has 
been said. 


“A Plenary Indulgence on the feasts of Christmas, the Epiphany, 
Easter, the Ascension, Pentecost, the Most Holy Trinity, Corpus 
Christi, the Sacred Heart, the Purification, the Annunciation, the 
Assumption, the Nativity of Our Lady, the Immaculate Conception, 
the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, both feasts of St. Joseph, the 
Spouse of the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
Andrew, James, John, Thomas, Philip and James, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Simon and Jude, Matthias, and on the Feast of All Saints, 
provided they are in the habit of reciting, at least once a week, the 
Dominican or one of the other chaplets of the Blessed Virgin or the 
Rosary—at least the third part thereof—or the Little Office of the 
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Blessed Virgin, or the Vespers of the Office of the Dead together with 
a nocturn of Matins and Lauds, or either the Penitential or Gradual 
Psalms, or provided they follow the practice of performing weekly at 
least one of the recognized ‘Works of Mercy’ or of assisting at Mass, 
and subject to the usual conditions, namely, of making a sacramental 
confession, receiving Holy Communion and praying for the inten- 
tions of the Supreme Pontiff.” 


In the foregoing quotation we first call attention to ‘‘the Do- 
minican or one of the other chaplets of the Blessed Virgin or the 
Rosary.”” The Dominican chaplet is not, as might appear at first 
sight, the Rosary of St. Dominic, but the Chaplet of Our Lord. 
It is true that in the original grant of the Apostolic Indulgences by 
Pope Pius XII on March 11, 1939, ‘“‘coronam Dominicam” occurs, 
but some earlier Popes used ‘“‘coronam Domini.”’ 

In case the reader does not know, he might welcome some in- 
formation about this ‘‘Chaplet of Our Lord.”’ It was originated 
by the Blessed Michael of Florence of the Camaldolese Order in 
1516. It is called “Chaplet of Our Lord,”’ because it is said in 
honor of Christ. Accordingly, it consists in saying the Our Father 
33 times in memory of Christ’s 33 years on earth, and the Hail 
Mary 5 times in honor of the five Holy Wounds. At the conclu- 
sion the Apostles’ Creed is said in honor of the Apostles. While 
saying the prayers that compose the chaplet, one meditates on the 
mysteries of the life and passion of Christ, and also on His appear- 
ance to Mary and to the holy women and disciples, and on His 
ascension into heaven. Naturally, to gain the indulgences proper 
to this chaplet, the beads must have been blessed by one who has 
the faculty of doing so (by a Camaldolese monk, for instance). 
This faculty is mot included in the faculty of bestowing the Apos- 
tolic Indulgences. 

To return to the quoted paragraph, by ‘‘other chaplets of the 
Blessed Virgin’’ may be understood such chaplets as the Crosier, 
Brigittine, Seven Dolors, and Franciscan. The reader knows, of 
course, that these four mentioned chaplets or crowns are not, 
strictly speaking, ‘‘Rosaries.’’ There is only one real Rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin—the one which tradition ascribes to St. Dom- 
inic, and which, at the very least, the sons of St. Dominic have 
propagated so widely. 

In the quoted paragraph, then, ‘“‘Rosary”’ stands for the Rosary 
of St. Dominic. Whether the beads one uses have been blessed by 
a Dominican, or by a priest having the faculty to bless them, or 
whether one uses any beads or not, a person says the Rosary of Our 
Lady quite properly and also gains certain indulgences, if he says 
the proper vocal prayers and makes the proper meditations. 
Everybody knows that the third part of the Rosary consists of 
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five Our Fathers and fifty Hail Marys, divided into five decades, 
and that the meditations must be the proper Rosary medita- 
tions—not any kind of meditation on the life of Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin. 

In our paragraph also occurs the phrase, ‘‘Works of Mercy.” 
What are they? In earlier grants of the Apostolic Indulgences 
these works of mercy were specified as being: the teaching of 
catechism, visiting prisoners or the sick in hospitals, and helping 
the poor. 

Now, in order to gain the plenary indulgences on the days men- 
tioned, a person must first possess one of these religious articles 
that has received the Apostolic Blessing, and, as a rule, have it 
with him, or at least “decently” in his room. Secondly, he must 
say at least once a week any of the prayers, or Psalms, or Offices 
mentioned, or perform one of the “works of mercy.’”’ Not one of 
each group, but just one prayer or one good work. Because the 
saying of the Rosary is often given as an example as to how to 
gain these plenary indulgences on the feast days, it is well to ob- 
serve how the Rosary must be said. We pass over the Chaplet of 
Our Lord, the Crosier, Seven Dolors, etc. 

As to the real rosary, it is not required that it should have re- 
ceived the Apostolic Blessing. In fact, no beads of any kind are re- 
quired to be held in the hand, nor must any be on the person. 
Neither must one have rosary beads that have received the Apos- 
tolic Blessing. It suffices to have amy religious article that has re- 
ceived this blessing—a plain cross or a medal will suffice. It is not 
even necessary to meditate on the Mysteries of the Rosary, in 
so far as gaining the Apostolic Indulgences is concerned. Beringe1 
in ‘Die Ablasse’’ (edition of 1906) is authority for this statement; 
and his reference is ‘‘Decreta authentica,’”’ n. 273, ad 2. More- 
over, this seems most reasonable, for we know that it is not re- 
quired to meditate on the Mysteries in order to gain the indulgen- 
ces of the Crosier and of the Brigittine chaplets. But if one does 
not meditate on the Mysteries of the Rosary while saying it to 
gain the Apostolic Indulgences, one would forfeit the indulgences 
proper to the Rosary itself. Even here there is an exception. Ifa 
person is really unable to meditate, he can gain the Rosary indul- 
gences without meditation, but he should try to acquire the power 
of meditation (cfr. Beringer and ‘“The Raccolta’’). 

It will be in place here to say that, if a person does not receive 
Holy Communion (and attend to Confession) on the feast day (or 
on the day previous, or within eight days, according to Canon 931, 
§ 1), he will forfeit the plenary indulgence, but he can gain an in- 
dulgence of seven years if he is contrite (that is, in the state of 
grace) and prays for the intentions of the Holy Father. 
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Another quotation from the Propagation of the Faith pamphlet 
runs: ‘In addition to the above and on any day whatsoever a 
Partial Indulgence of three years, whenever they perform any of 
the aforementioned works of piety or charity.’’ This means that 
one gains an indulgence of three years any time one says the Ros- 
ary or one of the chaplets, visits the sick, etc. But remember that, 
in case of the Rosary or a chaplet, this indulgence of three years is 
additional to the indulgences which the Rosary and the chaplet al- 
ready enjoy (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 143). 

We now turn to “This Rosary” to see if, perhaps, there are some 
statements in it which do not harmonize with the foregoing ex- 
planation of the Apostolic Indulgences when they are joined in the 
Rosary (as the writer understands the matter). 

“This Rosary” states on p. 71: ‘The faithful may gain also the 
various indulgences that have been attached to the Apostolic 
Blessing for the recitation of the whole Rosary or at least of a 
third part of it, provided they observe certain conditions that 
have been laid down by the Holy Father. These conditions are: 
(1) the faithful must carry their beads with them or keep them in 
the room in which they say it or in some place near them.” 

Observation: This statement is perfectly correct if the beads 
happen to be the omly religious article with the Apostolic Blessing 
that the person has; otherwise it is misleading. 

“This Rosary”’ (ibid.): ‘‘The Rosary must be recited according 
to the practical rules which custom has consecrated for the faith- 
ful.” 

Observation: According to customary practice, there are certain 
introductory prayers, and the Gloria Patri between the decades. 
This is not required. Neither is meditation on the Mysteries of 
the Rosary required for gaining the Apostolic Indulgence—as has 
been shown. 

“This Rosary” (bid.): ‘“The beads themselves must be blessed 
by the Holy Father, or by a priest who has the faculty of impart- 
ing this blessing.”’ 

Observation: Correct, if the person has no other religious article 
that has received the Apostolic Blessing. 

“This Rosary,’’p. 72: “If one finds that he is unable to recite 
the whole Rosary or a third of it at least once a week, he may be 
consoled; he may gain a partial indulgence of three years as often 
as he says the whole or a third part of it.”’ 

Observation: ‘“‘One’’ ought to find greater consolation in the 
fact that by merely counting the prayers on his fingers, or by using 
the so-called ‘‘Rosary ring,’”’ he can gain five years’ indulgence, in 
addition to the Apostolic three. Ifa person says the 15 decades of 
the Rosary, he will gain nine years’ indulgence for the Apostolic 
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(not merely three). And by merely counting the prayers on his 
fingers—or in his mind, if he can do so—he can gain a plenary in- 
dulgence for saying the Rosary before the Blessed Sacrament, if 
the conditions of Confession and Communion are fulfilled. 

“This Rosary’’ seems not to have any definite conviction 
regarding the worth of the so-called “‘Rosary ring.’ It says: “‘It 
seems probable that this ring, . . . cannot be used to gain the 
extraordinary indulgences which may be attached to the Rosary 
by a member of certain religious communities. . . . There does not 
seem to be any valid reason to deny, however, that the person who 
says the Rosary with the aid of this instrument may gain the in- 
dulgences that are listed in the latest official Raccolta.”’ 

Observation: There is no uncertainty in either case. The ‘‘Ros- 
ary ring”’ cannot receive the indulgences of the Dominican Rosary, 
that is, unless there has been a special grant to that effect (Berin- 
ger, citing “‘Decreta authentica,” n. 257, ad 5). This “Rosary 
ring’ is not new. It was known at least in 1906, when my copy of 
Beringer’s work was printed. If the reader will admit that some 
Rosary indulgences can be gained by keeping track on one’s 
fingers, he will agree that the “Rosary ring’”’ can be used too, and 
that it is a much better method. 

“This Rosary” states very correctly (p. 55) that a sacramental 
blessing of the beads is not necessary to gain the full and ample in- 
dulgences granted in the latest official collection of indulgences 
(the ‘‘Preces et Pia Opera’’); but that statement is practically ex- 
plained away in different places. We quote from the very last 
paragraph (p. 73) that concerns indulgences: ‘Besides these 
grants to all the faithful, there are many other indulgences which 
may be gained by the faithful. Those mentioned in the foregoing 
list are attached to any Rosary blessed by any priest. To impart 
them he requires no special faculties.”’ 

Observation: Such blessing has no effect upon the beads to 
bring about their being indulgenced. They are simply blessed— 
about the same way as a bottle of beer might be blessed (see Bless- 
ing 58 in Appendix of the Roman Ritual). It is the conviction 
of the writer that too much emphasis is placed upon Rosary beads. 
The Rosary consists of the proper vocal and mental prayers. The 
beads are primarily a help in keeping count of the prayers. If the 
beads have been indulgenced, its indulgences are additional to the 
general indulgences. 


Some Rosary Indulgences 


Let us suppose that John has a medal of St. Benedict that has 
received the Apostolic Blessing, but nothing else. In the first 
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place, John cannot gain the indulgences that are proper to the St. 
Benedict medal. He may gain the following indulgences: 

(1) 3 years, each time he says five decades of the Rosary, with- 
out the use of any beads, and without meditation on the Mysteries 
of the Rosary. 

(2) 5 years, in addition to the above 3 years, if he meditates on 
the Mysteries of the Rosary, and even without using beads. And 
if John is really incapable of meditating, he will gain the indul- 
gences nevertheless. 

(3) If John says the Rosary during the month of October, the 
indulgence will be 7 years instead of 5 years. 

(4) When John says the Rosary, even without beads, before the 
Blessed Sacrament, either publicly exposed or in the tabernacle, 
he can gain a plenary indulgence. 

(5) If he uses beads that have received the Dominican blessing, 
he gains an indulgence of 100 days for each Our Father and each 
Hail Mary. 

(6) If his beads have received also the Crosier blessing, then 
there will be 500 more days indulgénce for each Our Father and 
each Hail Mary. Or if he has two pairs of beads, one having the 
Crosier, the other the Dominican blessing, both indulgences will 
be gained if he has both with him—though he uses only one pair. 
And if he is employed so that he is unable to hold any beads in his 
hand, he can still gain the indulgences if the beads are on his per- 
son (Sac. Penit. Ap., November 9, 1933). 

(7) If John is a member of the Confraternity of the Holy Ros- 
ary, whenever he says the Rosary while using Dominican blessed 
beads, he can gain an indulgence (besides those mentioned) of 5 
years and 5 quarantines for each devout pronunciation of the 
name ‘‘Jesus” in each Hail Mary. Beringer says that the name 
“‘Jesus”’ was placed in the Hail Mary through the influence of St. 
Bernardine (d. 1444). There are many other partial and plenary 
indulgences which John as a member of the Confraternity can 
gain, depending on when, and where, and how often the Rosary is 
said; but these are passed over here. 

“This Rosary,” p. 58, indicates that glass beads, ‘‘inflated 
and hollow,” may be used in the recitation of the Rosary, and it 
is stated that Pope Pius XII so declares in the Monzia to the grant 
of the Apostolic Indulgences, March 11, 1939. The Holy Father 
said quite the contrary: ‘“Things fit to be indulgenced may not be 
made of pewter (?), inflated and hollow glass, or of similar ma- 
terial that can easily be broken.’’ Possibly the error in ‘‘This 
Rosary” is due to the printer, “‘may be used” appearing instead 
of “‘may not be used.” The matter is correctly stated in the 
paragraph preceding that in which the error occurs. 
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“This Rosary,” p. 72: ‘“The faithful who visit devoutly a chapel 
of the Rosary or who venerate an image of the Blessed Virgin ex- 
posed in any church from noon on the vigil of the Feast of the Holy 
Rosary to midnight on the day of the feast itself are granted a 
plenary indulgence for each visit. They must, however, recite six 
Our Fathers and six Hail Marys and six Glory be to the Fathers 
for the intention of the Holy Father (S. Penitentiaria, July 5, 
1930).” 

The Sacred Penitentiary did not state on July 5, 1930, that the 
toties-quoties plenary indulgence on the Feast of the Holy Rosary 
can be gained in any church; all it stated was that, in order to 
gain any such indulgence for which a visit to a church is prescribed, 
it is necessary and sufficient to say these three prayers six 
times. Because reference is made to it on the same page, pos- 
sibly ““This Rosary’’ was misled by a statement in ‘Our Lady’s 
Rosary.”! The passage in question does not indicate that the in- 
dulgence can be gained in any church; nor does it state explicitly 
that the indulgence can be gained only in a church or chapel where 
the Confraternity of the Holy Rosary has been canonically es- 
tablished. Yet, because this condition is so self-evident, a Domini- 
can, for that very reason, might take it for granted that every- 
body knew about it and thus not state it explicitly. 

There is an interesting point which neither of these two splendid 
books even alludes to: must the ‘‘image”’ be a statue, or will a 
picture of Our Lady of the Rosary suffice? Writing in the Ecclesi- 
astical Review, December, 1940, p. 540, and taking my cue from 
the Pustet Ordo, I said that a picture does not suffice. Herewith 
I withdraw that statement. Beringer says that “‘it is not certain 
that a picture suffices.’ Willing to submit to correction, I now 
believe that a picture is sufficient. If I am not much mistaken, 
this is also the opinion of the Dominican Fathers. ‘‘Simulacrum”’ 
is the Latin word used; and a picture may be termed a simula- 
crum, as we find in the dictionary. If a statue were necessary, one 
might expect statua or sculptura in the Latin text, 

A final word regarding the plenary indulgence that can be gained 
at the moment of death by one who has in his possession a reli- 
gious article that has received the Apostolic Blessing. We must 
first remember that this religious article must be the property of 
one person; and the indulgence cannot be gained by several per- 
sons. One owner may give it to another person or bequeath to 
him, in which case the indulgences can then be gained by the sec- 
ond person. Of course, it cannot be sold without loss of indul- 
gences. Let us suppose that in a ward in a military hospital ten 
Catholic soldiers are dying, and that James is the only one who has 


1 By Charles J. Callan and John A. McHugh, O.P. 
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an article having on it the Apostolic Blessing. If James feels that 
he is the first who is going to die, and that John will die next, he 
can bequeath the Rosary (let us say) to John. But James must 
still have the Rosary in his own possession when he dies—when the 
indulgence goes into effect; otherwise he forfeits the plenary in- 
dulgence. After John receives the Rosary, he can pass it on in the 
same manner. In fact, each of the ten soldiers might thus receive 
the benefit of the plenary indulgence—if they knew in just what 
order they were to die. 

The members of the Missionary Union of the Clergy receive 
the faculty of blessing crucifixes and attaching to them a plenary 
indulgence that can be gained at the hour of death. Fortunately, 
this crucifix can be used by anybody, and the plenary indulgence 
gained accordingly. It can be gained by ‘‘a Catholic who in the 
hour of death shall kiss, or in some way touch, one of these cruci- 
fixes, even if it does not belong to him, provided that he has gone to 
Confession and received Holy Communion, or if this is impossible, 
he shall at least contritely invoke with his lips the most holy Name 
of Jesus, if he is able, but if not, he shall devoutly invoke it in his 
heart and accept death patiently from the hand of the Lord as the 
wages of sin” (quoted from the pamphlet mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article). Consequently, if anybody had such a blessed 
crucifix, all ten soldiers gain the plenary indulgence without any 
trouble, for the crucifix could be passed from soldier to soldier. 








Dupanloup, Teacher of Children 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


IV. Practical Aspects of Education 


The characteristic note of modern educational thought and 
practice is bewilderment. Pride and ignorance resent and reject 
the authority of the only educational agency that has a divine 
commission. The modern world does not know where it is 
going, or why; and it has almost given up the attempt to find 
out. To add to the confusion, the modern mind is as nebulous 
and shifting as smoke or cloud, and it is difficult to come to grips 
with it. Casual analysis of this confusion reveals the fact that 
philosophers and educators fail to agree concerning: (1) ultimate 
reality; (2) the validity of knowledge; and (3) man’s origin, 
nature, and final end. We have need of a sound philosophy of 
life and of education. Catholic philosophy is just such a phi- 
losophy. It has the norms “for differentiating the true from the 
false, and for passing judgment on all philosophies of education.’’! 
It determines educational theory and practice to the end that 
the child may receive an education consonant with his nature and 
destiny. In the words of Belloc: ‘The Church claims to be 
in exclusive possession of the only philosophy which explains 
man’s place in the Universe, reveals man’s relation to his Creator, 
and gives him a rational account of his own nature. Therefore, 
her doctrine is absolute and in her eyes unquestionable. But 
the claim is far from being universally accepted; it is, for the 
greater part of men, even in this European civilization of ours 
which was molded by the Faith, inadmissible.’’? 

Bishop Dupanloup had a most profound grasp of the principles 
of Catholic education. In his mind there was no confusion, no 
bewilderment. He looked upon education as a process of forming 
man in the fullness of his God-given powers. There is a simple 
and profound unity in the process, but it must undergo changes 
of time, and place, and method. Ina given individual the process 
is never complete; education is as long as life itself. It must 
adjust itself or be adjusted to the age, the temperament, the 
needs, and the abilities of the individual. Any system of educa- 
tion that aims to educate all the people must give particular 


1“A Catholic Philosophy of Education,’ by Redden and Ryan (Bruce, 1942), 


p. 4 
2 Belloc, ‘‘On the Place of Chesterton in English Letters’ (Sheed and Ward, 
1940), pp. 59-60. 
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attention to these varying demands. It is the particular merit 
of the work and the writings of Dupanloup that he had this 
problem ever before him. He accepted the recognized class 
distinctions of the French system, and sought to develop a 
hierarchy of forms of education that would prepare men to fill 
their various posts in life. He understood and accepted the fact 
that not all individuals have the abilities and the aptitude to 
rule or govern others, that some choose to till the soil, others 
prefer mechanical tasks, while others are eminently fitted for 
mental work. Nature indicates these various classes, and this 
hierarchy of social functions in a nation. No single type of 
education can supply all needs; a unified compulsory education 
for all ‘‘is anti-social, anti-human.’ ‘‘It would be barbarous,” 
he writes, ‘‘to aim to lower all intellects, all natures, all social 
positions, all vocations, to the same mediocrity, as it would be 
absurd to aspire to elevate them to the same height; or, rather, 
to aim to equalize them all at the same level would be to condemn 
them all to an appalling degradation and a hopeless sterility.’’* 


Three Periods and Types of Education 


Through the periods of infancy, childhood and adolescence, 
comprising the first twenty years of life, Dupanloup parallels 
three types of education: maternal, primary, and secondary. 
The mother is the first teacher of the child and her work is most 
important; the first training of the child makes for the formation 
of proper habits of behavior. When does this period begin? 
Dupanloup answers: “The very day that a child first opens his 
eyes to life and utters his first cries, his education begins.’”’ The 
parents, especially the mother, have the precious task of forming 
thought, reason, speech, will and character, heart and conscience; 
they sow the richest seeds of intellectual and moral excellence in 
this fertile seedtime of life. 

The home is the child’s world. Here the little one gets his 
first and most essential lessons of life. The home shapes his 
personality and his character for good or for ill. It constitutes 
his exclusive environment and supplies the influences that will 
determine, under God, the type of man he is to be. In these 
early and impressionable years the home has complete control 
of the child. Influences outside the home do not make them- 
selves felt to any appreciable degree during the first six years of 
life. The child is born with many tendencies to activities, but 
the training of the home can curb or stimulate these tendencies. © 
As a result, the home is the mightiest of all factors in determining 


* Lenaway, “Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupanloup,” p. 94. 
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the whole personality of the child. The treatment received in 
the home forms, develops, and strengthens desirable or un- 
desirable character traits. Home training is given in concrete 
situations, more effective than any theory of principles and ideals. 
The child’s impulse to admire and to imitate, very marked in his 
early years, gives the home and the parent a power in the forma- 
tion of the child that no other educational agency will ever 
possess in the same degree. The family circle is a narrow area, 
but it is pregnant with consequences in the life of the child. 
The parent exerts intimate and conscious control of the little 
one, but the unconscious control of parental example ennobles 
the mission of parents beyond all understanding. 


Beginning of Formal Schooling 


Dupanloup speaks for sound basic training of the child under 
the direct supervision of his mother. At about the age of six 
years the child is ready to begin his formal schooling, the period 
of primary education. His new teachers never take over more 
than a part of the work; the home must never cease to exercise 
its function as a teacher. The school will develop and strengthen 
the virtues and traits, the abilities and capacities, that the home 
nourished even from birth. The school’s peculiar task is to 
aid the child in acquiring mastery of the tools of learning. This 
period of training embraces the whole of childhood and is com- 
parable to an American elementary school under the 6-6 plan. 
Primary education is given to all children regardless of class 
distinction; it has a universal purpose, the developing of the 
individual’s capacities. 

This maternal and primary education is the essential foundation 
for secondary education. Here differentiation begins and specific 
training is given for life in society. The specific aim is to prepare 
the individual for his vocation in life. The teacher must not lose 
sight of the universal task of continuing the development and 
the strengthening of each pupil’s abilities. This is a function 
of education as long as man lives in the world. The secondary 
course must aim also to equip a man for his vocation or profession. 
Our author is not blind to the limitation of the student’s economic 
status. This will determine in some degree the type of education 
that can be offered the individual, but Dupanloup takes it for 
granted that society will afford an individual of superior in- 
tellectual abilities opportunity for advanced education through 
a scholarship or similar subsidy. To sum up, maternal and 
primary education develops the man, heart and mind, to the 
fullness of his manhood; secondary education continues this 
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function and at the same time points the education of the adoles- 
cent towards his vocation in life. 


Home and Public Education 


Dupanloup carefully distinguishes between the private educa- 
tion in the home and public education outside the home in a 
public school. He has little place for the type of private educa- 
tion that is given by tutors. He does not want the child kept 
in isolation from other children of his own age. In the narrow 
circle of tutorial instruction, the development of the pupil’s 
imagination and thoughts is unduly restricted and he learns to 
see things through the eyes of one instructor only. Good in- 
structors are extremely rare, but in the well-organized school 
many teachers and many hundred fellow-students codperate in 
his education. The formal school is a little world in itself. ‘“‘It 
is more than the genius of one great man; it is society in its 
totality.’’* 

How can the private school establish a norm of the child’s 
capacity? This question posed by Dupanloup puzzles modern 
educators, who have the help of more accurate scientific aids. 
The attainments of other children afford a rough index of the 
individual’s capacities, and the formal school makes abundant 
use of this norm. It is necessary, writes Dupanloup, that the 
pupil be ranked either among those who have intelligence, talent, 
diligence, and honor, or among those who are not thus endowed. 
This ranking stimulates the pupil to overcome his indolence and 
to gain distinction in reasonable measure. ‘“The Catholic Church 
herself has always sought to nurture the fine feelings and all the 
ardor of a generous emulation in the heart of her children.... It 
is puritanical philosophy which has tried to banish generous 
emulation from education.’’5 

Man is essentially a social being, and public education offers 
the child participation in social life. When he leaves the narrow 
circle of the family, he should have wider opportunity to exercise 
his rights and duties. The formal school has a definite function 
in the formation of character. The give-and-take of school life 
gives the child a breadth of view and a benign tolerance of the 
persons and the opinions of others. Through its discipline and 
its definite schedule of exercises the school puts order into the 
mind of the pupil in a degree that will influence and color his entire 
life. 

4 “De l’Education,” p. 549. 

5 “De |’Education,” p. 558, 
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Characteristics of a Good School 


Dupanloup speaks only for a good school where piety and 
good morals flourish as well as studies. “If children should 
encounter laxity of morals and impiety in the public schools, . . . it 
is a thousand times better that they remain ignorant forever, or 
receive an inferior education, than go there to lose their faith or 
tarnish their virtue.”* It remains true that dangers to a child’s 
innocence may be prevalent in the home as well as in the school. 
Every teacher knows that there is usually a definite correlation 
between the quality of the home and the budding character of 
the child. Where parents are remiss in the performance of their 
duties, the school has an insurmountable task. In the atmosphere 
of the school there is emulation among teachers, and a God- 
fearing administrator can maintain a good moral tone throughout 
his school. To parents belongs the responsibility of selecting 
a good school, where religion and morals flourish equally with 
studies, where the teachers, secular or Religious, are virtuous 
and devout, where a paternal vigilance and a religious discipline 
constitute the spirit of the school. This statement summarizes 
the position of Dupanloup in this crucial matter. 

The great purpose of education is to develop an honest and 
intelligent man, skillful and virtuous; for this is his common 
general and necessary end. In his distinction between general, 
and professional or vocational education, Dupanloup looks upon 
the first type as the common preparation of every man regardless 
of his state, position, or profession; it gives to him all the dignity 
and all the power of his nature, brings him to view all things 
sub specie xternitatis, but does not neglect to make him more 
confident and efficient here below. Professional education takes 
up the specific task of preparing man for the work he must do 
here upon earth, trains him in view of his vocation upon earth 
and his place in society, points his training directly for it, and 
fits him thus to enter with confidence on the path which God has 
providentially marked out for him. 

In his professional education there is a double-track plan 
of instruction. In the first course the student continues the 
fundamental subjects taught in the primary division, but in 
the second course he gives attention to the subjects designed 
to equip him for his particular vocation. The first course is 
common to all students; the second will give attention to the 
subjects demanded by the functions of the particular profession or 
vocation. 


8 Tbid., p. 580. 
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Scope of General Education 


Some knowledge of the fine arts is necessary for all, and that 
knowledge of commerce which portrays it as the bond between 
nations, a bond by which equity, good faith, strict justice, thrift, 
industry, and all the manly and helpful virtues can and ought 
to be maintained among men. Our author does not demand 
a knowledge of metaphysics, rhetoric, and poetics for all students; 
these studies are not directly applicable to the work at hand. 
At this point in his education, however, no one should be ignorant 
of general grammar, which gives an adequate knowledge of 
speech and a correct finish of style; nor of logic, which teaches 
the art of good reasoning; nor of moral philosophy in so far as 
it teaches the manner of good living; nor of history, which brings 
out the reaches of Providence in the affairs of men; nor of 
elementary public law that he may know the rights and the duties 
of a citizen; nor of social economy with its lessons in the main- 
tenance of prosperity and peace. 

There are other elements that may occupy a place in this 
curriculum when possible, but an ideal of thoroughness is not 
to be sacrificed to a superficial knowledge of a wide variety of 
subjects. The study of living languages, of history and com- 
mercial geography, of industrial and domestic economy, is of 
great value, but it is not always feasible. Dupanloup finally 
stresses as of greatest importance the study of religion and morals 
which should permeate and crown all the secular studies. With 
the heart of a Catholic bishop he vindicates the place of religion 
in education. Thus speaks also Pope Pius XI in his great 
Encyclical on the education of youth. To make a school a fit 
place for Catholic students, “‘it is necessary that all the teaching 
and the whole organization of the school, and its teachers, 
syllabus, and textbooks in every branch, be regulated by the 
Christian spirit.””7 Pope Leo XIII addressed himself to the 
same point: ‘It is necessary that every other subject taught be 
permeated with Christian piety. If this is wanting, if this 
sacred atmosphere does not pervade and warm the hearts of 
masters and scholars alike, little good can be expected from any 
kind of learning, and considerable harm will often be the con- 
sequence.’”® 

Dupanloup was an exponent of universal education, an educa- 
tion adapted to the needs and capacities of the various social 
groups of the France of hisday. He speaks of popular education, 
a type that is identical with the primary education which he 
describes. Designed for the laboring classes and the farmers, 


7 “The Christian Education of Youth’ (The America Press, 1936), p. 27. 
8 “Militantis Ecclesiz’’ (August 1, 1897). 
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it dealt with those fundamental lessons in religion and morals 
that make a man morally and socially efficient. Rigidly con- 
fined within their needs, it gave them solid, dignified, and virtuous 
training; it brought them into contact with the four great goods 
of humanity: good sense, work, religion, and respect. 


The Field of Higher Education 


He gave equal study to the field of higher education. Here 
he made the humanities the core of the curriculum. They are 
the subjects that contribute most to the development of man’s 
distinctly human prerogatives, thought and speech. The power 
of thought and the power of speech are the evidences of man’s 
rational nature. The humanities give us a systematic course of 
instruction and study leading to the higher intellectual education 
of man by perfecting his powers of thought and expression. 
They stress intellectual training, but they do not neglect religious 
and moral training. They exert a direct influence over all man’s 
faculties: memory, judgment, imagination, reason, conscience, 
and sensation. In his curriculum he names first the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages and literatures. He included 
history as an auxiliary of all great intellectual and moral de- 
velopment, and philosophy as “the practical synthesis of all 
the ideas thus far acquired piecemeal during the years of maternal, 
primary, and secondary education.” To this he added as 
auxiliary subjects “the study of certain living languages, as 
English, German, Italian, or Spanish; the study of certain ac- 
complishments as drawing, music, etc.; and finally, the elements 
of the natural sciences, physics, and mathematics.’’® 

Dupanloup knew that his selection of the humanities as the 
core of his curriculum did not agree with the traditional curricula 
of his time or of his contemporaries. He gives his reasons for his 
rejection of the mechanical arts, the fine arts, the exact sciences, 
even of history and of philosophy, from the place of central im- 
portance. He concedes that the natural sciences deserve more 
than a passing interest because they entail a study of the works 
of God, but they are secondary because they do not contribute 
directly to the formation of the intellectual faculties. The 
study of languages and literatures deserves first place because 
it achieves an end that neither the arts nor the sciences nor other 
studies are capable of attaining. They contribute in a special 
manner to the formation, the development, and the strengthening 
of the student’s faculties; they nurture in him the powers of 
thought and expression. 


* “De la haute Education intellectuelle’’ (1870), Chapter II, pp. 12-13. 
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The writings of Dupanloup are a treasure house of educational 
theory and practice. ‘To-day more than ever,” writes Lenaway, 
“when conflicting philosophies of education are contending for 
control of the schools, it is important that the Catholic teacher 
be prepared to defend the principles of the pedagogia perennis 
of Catholicism, which have been consistently expounded in 
accordance with the teachings of Christ by the great leaders of 
Christian thought from the era of the Fathers to the present 
day.’ Of these great leaders not the least is Felix Antoine 
Philibert Dupanloup. 


10 “Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupanloup” (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1942), p. 152. 

















Portrait of a Priest Social Worker 


By JOSEPH PRzuUDzIK, PH.D. 


More than fifty years ago, Pope Leo XIII called upon the 
priests of the Church to get out of the sacristy, to look around 
the world about them, to get a deeper, first-hand insight into 
the social evils of the times, and to do something about them. 
Of course, this was not the first time that the Church became 
conscious of the social evils and wants of the world; nor was 
this the first time that priests were encouraged to be effectively 
interested in them. Our Lord was truly the first Christian 
social worker: He fed the poor, cured the sick, rehabilitated the 
insane or maladjusted, and fought for the rights of the underdog. 
Following His example, the Church and churchmen have always 
endeavored to be the first in their understanding of human beings 
in need, to be quick in the rendering of sympathetic aid, to be 
energetic in the working out of plans for a better future for all 
mankind. Every true social advance made on the road to a 
more perfect civilization has been inspired by the Church—spon- 
sored, nourished, and brought to its fullest development by 
churchmen. From the first giving of direct relief to the orphans 
and widows of the first Christians by the seven deacons, to the 
newest development in the most advanced doctrines of social 
science, the Church and her priests have always been pioneers; 
they have always done what was to be done, whatever could be 
done. 

In these times of stress the Church does not slacken in her 
efforts, even though her job is often a thankless one. In big ways 
and small, she tries to bind up the wounds of humanity col- 
lectively and individually—wounds which mankind through its 
own foolishness, malice or inadequacy has incurred. As this is a 
story of one of the small efforts, the reader will pardon the per- 
sonal allusions in the following pages. 

The writer has been engaged in Catholic social work of one 
type or another for the last eight years. As chaplain of the 
Nebraska State Penitentiary for five years, he saw a cross- 
section of all the woes of mankind; he saw also some of the 
results of the application of the charity of Christ to those upon 
whom the world frequently looks as more worthy of the hatred 
of the devil. As case-worker and supervisor in the Diocesan 
Social Service Bureau, he has tasted a concentrate of life in its 
least pleasant form; but he has also appreciated that the inter- 
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national hara-kiri the world is now suffering could have been 
avoided if the world had applied, in the little affairs of life, 
some of the principles exemplified below. In the following 
sketch of a social worker’s day, he tries to show that the Church, 
through her various agencies, regards no means as insignificant 
in her endeavor to look after the material as well as the spiritual 
welfare of mankind. 

A social worker’s day is a busy one. It starts early and ends 
late. Routine work comes first: the opening and answering of 
mail, dictating the previous day’s case-work activities, checking 
case records and compiling the necessary statistics. These 
activities are constantly interrupted by the business of the day. 
Often among the first customers will be one or more gentlemen 
of the road. Usually, they wear a full, whole smile—about the 
only whole attractive thing in their entire ensemble. 

‘Mornin’, Father. Cold mornin’, ain’t it?’ 

“Morning,” I answer. “Have a chair. I'll be with you ina 
moment.’’ I finish the sentence in the record I am reviewing and 
then turn my attention to the visitors. ‘‘What’s your name, 
please, and what can I do for you?” 

“T’m Bill Smith, and this here is Bill Brown. We're on our 
way to California from Chicago. But it’s darn cold in the box 
cars at night. Any chance of getting a coat or some warm 
clothing?” 

I explain that there is an interagency agreement that all 
transients are to be referred to the City Mission for care. Then 
I write the boys a note to the director of the mission to make 
sure that their needs will-be looked after, dismiss them with a 
“God bless you,” and turn back to my records. Ina few minutes 
up the steep stairs come the sprightly steps of aged Mary Cann. 
She is a regular weekly visitor. 

“Good morning, Father. It’s about my insurance this time. 
I just can’t pay it this week. My pension is gone. I had to get 
some coal. And the insurance man says that he is going to 
suspend me if I don’t pay up at once.” 

Now Mrs. Cann knows that our funds are very limited and 
do not permit us to pay our clients’ insurance premiums, much 
as we would like to. But she also knows that an old lady’s 
tears are hard to resist. And, as a result, she usually gets her 
insurance money, generally from the pocket of one or other of the 
agency’s staff. And if it is not money, then it is a warm coat, 
or underwear, or night clothes, for which we write an order on 
the emergency shop. 

As she leaves, in come a couple of little Mexican girls with a 
note from their mother asking for a clothes order for their six, 
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eight, ten, twelve, or still more numerous offspring. To fill out 
a clothes order for a Mexican family is no small task. It is 
really a job nearly big enough to warrant a WPA project. The 
only easy thing about filling the order is that after one gets the 
age of the oldest child, one can usually quickly slip down the 
line of all the others, with beautiful regularity making each child 
one year younger. That almost invariably hits the mark cor- 
rectly. 

Before I have waded far through the mass of ages and sizes 
of pants, bloomers, shirts and shoes, the phone rings. The 
strident, belligerent tones of Mrs. Penny’s voice are heard. She 
runs an inexpensive boarding home for boys. In great excite- 
ment she announces that she is calling about Joe, the county 
ward who is boarding with her and for whom we are providing 
the case-work services. The lady just loves to browbeat people, 
as I found out very early in our acquaintance. So I use my 
coldest professional tone as I reply: ‘‘Yes, what is it this time, 
Mrs. Penny?” 

“‘He’s broken his nose in four places!” she announces em- 
phatically. 

“What, again?” I groan. ‘Last week he broke his thumb. 
Two weeks ago he got scabbies, which kept him out of school 
for a week. Does he do these things just for spite, or just to 
get out of school?” 

Then I arrange that he be excused from school, that he shall 
go to the city clinic to have his needs looked after, and that he 
shall then come to see me at the office for a little man-to-man 
talk. 

I go on filling my clothes orders, taking phone messages, 
making appointments, giving information on various inquiries 
from other agencies or qualified persons, and asking information 
in return. And my clients continue to drift in: an unmarried 
mother inquiring about the placement of her child in an in- 
stitution; a crippled old man demanding to know why the 
county had cut him off of direct relief; a divorced mother asking 
advice about the handling of an obstreperous adolescent; a 
tubercular mother, whose husband had just been released from 
the penitentiary and was still out of work, asking for food for the 
children and aid in finding the man a job. So it goes on through 
the morning. And as I finally get into my coat to run out and 
swallow some lunch, the vociferous telephone demands instant 
attention. Willie White, a colored client, excitedly relates 
that his estranged wife has come to town, and insisted on getting 
into his rooms and making herself at home; and as he struggled 
to put her out, using no more force than he thought necessary, 
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he accidentally broke a couple of her ribs! Now she is in agony 
and he is frantic. So I have to forget lunch for a while and 
hunt up the city doctor to go and take a look at Mrs. White’s ribs. 

The afternoon is taken up with visits to clients’ homes, to 
investigate new situations and to check up on old ones. These 
are interspersed with collateral visits to doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, employers and others—with conferences with other 
agencies and efforts to participate with all other groups in all 
endeavors to improve local or general social conditions. There 
is usually a visit to the hospital to visit sick clients. On one 
occasion, the worker found that Jean Small, a sixteen-year-old 
client, was sinking fast for want of a blood transfusion. He had 
already arranged for three transfusions, given by a volunteer 
group. But she needed another one at once. So he offered his 
own blood. The test revealed that his blood matched hers. 
So he went to the operating room, pulled up his shirt sleeve, 
and sent 600 cc. of his blood pulsing through her veins. In 
order to cheer her up, he told her jokingly that now that 
she had nearly a quart of his blood, she was practically his 
daughter. But in his heart he had another thought. Since 
he was not a pastor, he perhaps would not have the opportunity 
of following his Master’s example of giving his life for his flock; 
but he was grateful that at least he had had the opportunity of 
shedding a bit of his blood for his charges. 

As the day draws to a close, he has the feeling that he is carry- 
ing or has had a hand in all the miseries, misfortunes, injustices, 
and human follies in the world. The thought that perhaps 
he has helped a bit to lighten the load or relieve a little of the 
misery does not help to release the tired social worker’s distress 
over the many whom he has not been able to help. 

















Catechism by the Catacombs 
By Puitip M. HANNAN 


It was one of those paralyzing days in full spring when the air 
was as thick as porridge with mental inertia. We were supposed 
to be explaining the Mass. In desperation I began a description 
of the earliest picture of the celebration of the Mass (the famous 
Fractio Panis, or Breaking of Bread, in the Catacombs of St. Pris- 
cilla in Rome) by remarking on the importance of the lady’s hair- 
dress in determining the date of the picture. The effect was elec- 
trical. The girls became as attentive as old ladies at a fashion 
show; the boys became slightly incredulous. 

The ancient symbols and illustrations in the Catacombs were 
designed for the instruction of the faithful. Why not utilize 
them to-day for the instruction of children and converts? 

For the instruction of children in religion take, for instance, an 
explanation of the above-mentioned fresco as an introduction to 
the Mass. The picture shows the celebration of the Mass with 
a number of people seated around a semicircular table, the priest 
occupying the central place and in the act of consecration. On 
the table are plates of fish and bread, the loaves of bread marked 
with a cross and usually placed on a fish. Two important points 
must be established: the date of the picture, proving that it is a 
representation of a religious service in the first centuries of 
Christianity; and secondly, proof that in this service, now called 
the Mass, Christ is really present in the consecrated species. The 
establishing of the date of the picture provides a good dash of hu- 
man interest to the sacred scene. The dating of the painting is 
fixed, not only by the nature of the decorative stucco about the 
fresco, but especially by the type of hairdress worn by the impor- 
tant lady in the center of the group. European archeologists and 
historians are as familiar with the styles and customs of the an- 
cients as we are with those of the stars in Hollywood; they knew 
that this particular type of hairdress was peculiar to the first cen- 
tury. What socially prominent lady, Roman or American, 
would wear or would have herself painted wearing an outmoded 
hairdress? Hence, we know that the picture is of the first, or at 
the latest, the beginning of the second century. 

Incontestable proof of the faith of the early Christians in the 
real presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is afforded by 
the symbol of the fish with the bread. The fish was a symbol of 
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Christ’s real presence because of an acrostic; the first letter of 
each word of the inscription of the Cross—Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour—form the Greek word for fish (i-ch-th-u-s). Thus, 
the fish under or near the bread signifies the belief of the Chris- 
tians that the bread becomes the Body of Christ by the words of 
consecration in the Mass. Such symbolism not only engraves 
the doctrine of the Church on the plastic minds of children, but 
it is also deeply inspirational. It is one thing to explain Holy 
Communion to children; it is another to make them weekly or 
daily communicants. 

The material found in the Catacombs is sufficient to provide an 
enormous scope of instruction. In fact, there is some evidence in 
the Catacombs for almost every major doctrine of the Church. 
The chapel containing the fresco of the Fractio Panis which we 
have been discussing also contains pictures illustrating three of 
the Sacraments; some scholars find symbols of five Sacraments 
in this chapel, but who will make the scholars unanimous? The 
Sacraments represented are Baptism, Holy Eucharist, and Pen- 
ance. 

Of course, the representation of the Sacraments is through the 
medium of symbols. Baptism is represented by Noah cruising 
serenely in his ark—for the ark was the sole instrument of salva- 
tion just as Baptism is. The Holy Eucharist is depicted in the 
picture described above. The Sacrament of Penance is repre- 
sented by a picture of the paralytic miraculously cured by Christ, 
who thus vindicated His claims to divine power: ‘‘Which is 
easier, to say to this man, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ or to say, 
‘Arise and walk?’ But that you may know that the Son of Man 
has power to forgive sins, I say to thee: ‘Arise and walk.’ ” 

That there is no complete series of illustrations of Christian 
doctrine in the Catacombs, is due mainly to the thorough vandal- 
ism of the ‘‘Christian” Lombards who wrecked them in search 
of relics. However, such a skeletal exposition of how the mate- 
rial in the Catacombs can be used to illustrate the sacramental 
system and other doctrines of the Church does not afford any idea 
of the interesting sidelights that prove so stimulating to class- 
work. Interest soars in the classroom the minute one tells of the 
maneuvering and scheming of the Christians to have their dead 
buried near a revered Saint or Martyr, not even a wall or painting 
being spared in their zeal to accomplish their purpose. Further- 
more, children will listen for hours to a description of the system 
of symbolisin used by the Christians to protect their doctrine _ 
against detection during the impious raids of the pagans. 

Even a description of the physical make-up of the Catacombs 
proves interesting and develops a general aura of devotion, for the 
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physical factors that made possible the digging of the Catacombs 
certainly betoken the finger of God. No one knows the exact ex- 
tent of the Catacombs in and around Rome, but almost all au- 
thorities agree that they are not less than 300 miles. Certainly 
such extensive excavation would not be possible in ordinary clay, 
subject to cave-ins. What rendered the construction of the Cata- 
combs possible was the presence of a semi-rock substance, called 
tufa, in and around Rome. Tufa is easy to excavate, and 
when excavated dries and hardens. The walls of the Catacombs 
hardened sufficiently to prevent a cave-in; of course, support at 
an intersection of the corridors was advisable. These tufa forma- 
tions enabled the Christians to construct different levels of corri- 
dors, which resemble a huge underground apartment house. 
Just describe the Catacombs briefly to children, and then try to 
get out of the classroom without being forced to tell more about 
them! 

The Catacombs also afford an exceptionally potent arsenal in 
religious discussions with non-Catholics, whether the facts are 
used in instructions for converts or for an old-fashioned sledge- 
hammer attack on bigotry. The objective evidence in the Cata- 
combs seems destined by God for that class of people to whom St. 
John wrote, pleading that his doctrine was “‘that which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon and our hands have handled.” 
The extremely skeptical type that demands its Creed documented 
by a laboratory display of evidence cannot fail to be impressed 
by the inscriptions, frescoes, and tombstones in the Catacombs. 

Since the writer has had some experience with the Catholic 
Evidence Guild in a number of cities, he can vouch for the splen- 
did apologetic value of the evidence in the Catacombs on the con- 
troversial doctrines of the Church—purgatory, the authority of 
the Pope, the immortality of the soul. This evidence is not the 
type that seeps into the mind of a skeptic so gradually that it 
leaves him saturated but unchanged. No, this evidence usually 
hits him with the impact recently exercised on an ardent French 
Catholic by the sight of a swastika in the Catacombs; he wanted 
to know when and how the Nazis had taken over the Church. 
Of course, the swastika, a disguised cross for the early Christians, 
was used in the Church long before Hitler appeared. 

The doctrine of purgatory is perhaps the most unacceptable 
(to err by understatement) to non-Catholic minds. After one 
has done away with the rubbish that has accumulated around the 
word itself—that the word ‘“‘purgatory’’ was not used until the 
sixth century, etc.—the stage is set for proving the belief of the 
early Christians in the place later named ‘“‘purgatory.’’ The clear- 
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est proof of this belief of the early Christians is found in the Cata- 
combs. There is an abundance of inscriptions on the tombs 
requesting prayers for the deceased, and often the inscription is a 
prayer: ‘‘May he soon rest in peace!’ Perhaps the best-known 
request for prayers for a deceased person is the pun in the Cata- 
comb of St. Priscilla; an inscription asks the Christians about to 
celebrate the agape (a Christian gathering before the celebration 
of Mass, and sometimes erroneously used to designate the Mass) 
to pray for “‘Agape’’ who was buried inthe Catacombs. Why pray 
for anyone who is not in a position to be helped? Uttered in be- 
half of a soul in heaven or in hell, prayer is equally useless; if 
prayer is to be efficacious, the soul must be in a place which we 
call purgatory, where it can be helped if prayer is reasonable. A 
parole is not asked for a man who is not in jail or who has been 
executed; freedom is asked only for a man who presently does not 
have it—who is in jail. Even the most bigoted person must ad- 
mit (even if for other reasons he challenges the doctrine) that the 
early Christians expressed their belief in a place later called pur- 
gatory by praying for their deceased. 

The authority of the Pope is another famous controverted doc- 
trine that is indicated in the Catacombs. Of course, the evidence 
is pictorial. There is a very well-executed and well-preserved 
carving on a sarcophagus from the Catacombs of St. Lawrence, 
showing the consigning of the sheep to St. Peter: ‘‘Feed My 
lambs. ... Feed My sheep.’’ The other Apostles are present in 
the scene, but St. Peter is certainly the shepherd. Likewise, 
there are representations of Christ giving to St. Peter the keys 
and entrusting the Law to him—and it is always entrusted to him 
personally. Just as many a great truth is illustrated by a homely 
incident, the great doctrine of infallibility is clearly shown in a 
curious detail. An old sarcophagus in Arles, France, shows St. 
Peter enthroned and teaching the Law to a group of learned men, 
while a little old man, simply bent with an overflow of zeal and 
respect, kneels to kiss the toe of the Apostle. In all these scenes 
it is the person, St. Peter, who is the object of Christ’s attention 
and the recipient of His power. There is absolutely nothing to 
indicate any support for the old sophistry that Christ commended 
only the profession of faith made by St. Peter. To establish the 
belief of the early Christians that the successor of St. Peter, the 
Bishop of Rome, inherited his spiritual powers, we need only ob- 
serve that their inscriptions testify to the belief that the Pope had 
supreme authority over all Christians. 

An interesting illustration of the belief of the early Christians — 
(and later Christians, too) that the successor of St. Peter inher- 
ited his power as head of the Church was the procession in the 
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basilica of St. Peter’s on the Feast of the Chair of St. Peter. The 
Chair of St. Peter, now preserved in the great reliquary back of 
the main altar of St. Peter’s in Rome, is the chair-throne which 
ancient tradition proclaims as the throne used by St. Peter while 
in Rome; there is another Chair of St. Peter of Antioch, pre- 
sumably used by the Head of the Apostles in that city. It was 
the custom of the Christians to enthrone the successor of St. 
Peter in the Chair of St. Peter. Also, on the Feast of the Chair of 
St. Peter of Rome, the reigning Pope was carried in the Chair 
through the Basilica of St. Peter and enthroned at the altar. Re- 
gardless of whether the ancient relic is genuine, the conviction of 
the people about the authority of the Pope as successor of St. 
Peter was certainly genuine. Also, in the famous Crypt of the 
Popes in the Cemetery of St. Callixtus we have evidence that the 
successive Pontiffs were buried in the same chapel as a sign of 
their supreme and equal authority. Of course, these memorials 
add nothing to the scriptural and logical proofs of the authority 
and infallibility of the Holy Father, but they illustrate the doc- 
trine and illuminate it, just as, while a light doesn’t alter a book, 
it certainly makes it readable. 

A beautifully illustrated Christian doctrine is that of the im- 
mortality of the soul. To materialists who will not believe until 
they have seen the after-life all we can say is that we hope their 
status will come as a pleasant surprise; to those who are ready to 
accept the beliefs of the early Christians, there is much in the 
Catacombs about the eternity of paradise. Paradise is pictured 
as a beautiful, if crowded, garden inhabited by Christ, the Pastor, 
and His sheep together with an abundance of strange birds, in- 
cluding the peacock and phcenix. The peacock and the phoenix 
are the symbols of immortality—the peacock because of its great 
longevity and the phoenix for its even greater, though fabled, 
longevity. The phcenix, according to Egyptian mythology 
(which is our only source of knowledge for this bird), lives five 
hundred years, is then consumed by fire, and rises from its ashes 
to live for another five hundred years. Certainly an apt symbol- 
ism for the doctrine proclaimed by Christ: ‘He that hateth his 
life in this world keepeth it unto life eternal in the next.”’ 

The few examples which we have given of the apologetic value 
of the Catacombs do not convey an adequate appreciation of 
their catechetical worth, for there is a charm and devotion at- 
tached to the subject that defies analysis. Simply mention the 
Catacombs in class and immediately a reverent enchantment 
seems to brood in the air. These venerable memorials of the 
first years of Christianity, these links with the Apostolic age, 
bring a holy sense of communion with the past. Every detail 
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about the Catacombs seems charged with a mission from Divine 
Providence, and every aspect seems to create a stronger bond of 
union with our faith. Just as, regardless of his personal beliefs, 
no reverent visitor can enter a Catholic church without being 
affected in some way by the warmth of the Divine Presence there, 
no one, child or adult, can come into contact with the Catacombs 
without a perceptible growth in devotion to Christ and His 
Church, for these places have been hallowed by the presence of 
Christ’s nobility for centuries. 

















Answers to Questions 


The Washing of the Sacred Linens 


Questions: (1) Does the Holy See grant to the Sister Sacristan of 
Religious communities the permission to perform the first washing of 
purificators, corporals, and palls, which have been repeatedly used in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? 

(2) To what Religious Sisters’ communities has the Holy See granted 
this permission of the first washings of the sacred linens? 

(3) Must the linens be washed three times? 

SACERDOS. 


Answers: (1) Canon 1306, § 2, of the Code definitely states 
that purificators, corporals, and palls are not to be given to laics, 
even though they be Religious, to be washed unless they have 
been first washed by a cleric in major orders. The Pontifical 
enumerates this as one of the offices of the subdeacon. ‘‘Sub- 
diaconum enim oportet ... pallas altaris et corporalia abluere.” 
Furthermore, in 1857 the Congregation of Rites refused to bishops 
the right to grant to Religious women the privilege of giving the 
first washing to altar linens (Decreta Authentica, n. 3059, ad 26). 
Consequently, by force of the general law of the Church the Sister 
Sacristan is not permitted to wash the altar linens in their first 
washing. However, she may belong to a community, such as the 
Daughters of Charity, which has a special privilege from Rome to 
perform this office, which by the general law is restricted to one in 
major orders. 

(2) We do not know the names of these communities. In 
individual cases this could be ascertained by consulting the com- 
munity’s book of privileges. 

(3) Many follow the practice of washing the linens in three 
different waters before they are given to the person who is to 
launder them. This practice may be followed, but there is no 
law that makes it mandatory. The law provides for only one 
washing before the actual laundering. 


The Mass of Reposition 


Question: In “Matters Liturgical” (Wuest, n. 413) it is stated: 
“Without necessity, it is not permitted to celebrate at the Altar of Ex- 
position any Masses, Low or High, except the Masses of Exposition and 
of Reposition.” 

Does “the Mass of Reposition’ mean that the Litanies, procession, 
etc., must take place immediately after that Mass, or may that Mass be 
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called the Mass of Reposition, even though the closing ceremonies take 
place in the evening? 
PRESBYTER. 


Answer: By reason of the mitigation of the Clementine In- 
struction that has been given to this country, it is allowed to re- 
pose the Blessed Sacrament at night during the Forty Hours’ De- 
votion. Hence, it will almost always follow that the closing of the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion will take place on the evening of the third 
day. But it is to be understood that the Mass of the third morn- 
ing is the Mass of Reposition, and should be celebrated at the 
Altar of Exposition. 


Sts. Athanasius and Pope Innocent I on Defective Intention 


Question: Did you overlook the fact that Schroeder in his comment 
on the baptism of Paulianists quotes St. Athanasius as saying that these 
sectaries in administering baptism did mention the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, but adds that the grossness of their errors deprived the 
formula of all orthodox meaning? 

PASTORAL BENEDICTINE. 


Answer: Yes; I overlooked that comment, also that of Pope 
Saint Innocent I. The latter is quoted as saying that the Pauli- 
anists “do not baptize in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, because they use these names in the wrong sense.’ This 
Pope is cited from an answer in the Decretum Gratiani, where the 
Pontiff says that the Paulianists giving the formula a wrong sense 
baptized invalidly; whereas the Novatians giving the same for- 
mula a right sense baptized validly. 


A Child of Non-Catholic Parents Baptized in the Church 


Question: ‘Titia was born of non-Catholic parents; however, they 
had her baptized in the Catholic Church. Later the family fell away 
entirely, and Titia was never brought up a Catholic. Since the Code 
she married a Lutheran (outside the Church, of course), and lived with 
him not quite a year when she was divorced. Then she married after 
some years a Catholic before a justice of the peace. She has started 
instructions with the intention of becoming a Catholic. But in view 
of the previous marriage can she be received into the Church? 

NEO-SACERDOS. 


Answer: Iam afraid you are misinterpreting the meaning of 
nati a parentibus acatholicis. It does not mean children born of 
non-Catholic parents; but children baptized while their parents 
were non-Catholics and children not afterwards brought up as 
Catholics. But if the parents entered the Church and had their 
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children baptized in the Church, and then grew careless them- 
selves, the children seem to be in the same category as the bap- 
tized children of careless Catholic parents, so careless that the 
children are not brought up in the Faith. However, if those 
convert parents apostatized before the child was reared in the 
Faith, the child is not bound to the form. Quite true a child of a 
mixed marriage brought up in no religion or a false relegion from 
infancy is not bound to the form. But if at the time of the child’s 
baptism the parents are already Catholics by conversion, the 
case is the same as if the child was born from parents who were 
Catholics from their birth. Hence, only apostacy from the true 
religion before the children are reared in the Faith will exempt the 
children from the form in the last-mentioned case. 

Not until the conjugal liberty of this catechumen is declared, 
can you proceed to Baptism. It is well worth while to investigate 
whether the first marriage of this woman was contracted under an 
heretical ritual, formal or equivalent. If that can be shown in 
keeping with the pronouncements of the Holy Office, then the 
Ordinary can pronounce her conjugally free. 


A Baptist Elder’s Appraisal of Baptism 


Question: Here is a statement of a colored elder on baptism, (1) 
I consider Baptism to have no significance other than as a ceremony 
representing the Burial and the Resurrection of Christ, and to be 
merely a figurative rite according to the teaching of the Bible in I Peter, 
iii. 21. (2) I believe that a person must be a believer and a child of 
God before he is a fit subject for Baptism. (3) I hold that the effects 
of Baptism lie in the fact that it places a person in relation to his breth- 
ren, and reminds him of his relation to God and Christian duties. 
Would such views make the Baptism of that negro elder invalid? 

PRIEST IN THE SOUTHLAND. 


Answer: Those views in themselves do not make the Baptisms 
of that elder invalid. But if those views were acted upon, they 
surely do. Hence, the question is to ascertain whether those 
views were really acted upon or not. It is here where the prac- 
tical value of the ritual, formal or informal, enters. Now, the 
Holy Office has said in reference to marriage that, if an instruc- 
tion on the nature of marriage before or after the giving of con- 
sent by the parties includes marriage heresy (as the right of 
divorce for this or that cause), then the equivalent of an heretical 
marriage ritual has been used and the marriage is presumed to 
be invalid. Undoubtedly this elder gives instructions before the 
ceremony of Baptism, as the testing of the candidate’s regenera- 
tion already effected by faith. This is the use of an heretical 
ritual. 
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Perplexed Father: Puzzled Pastor 


Questions: (1) A Catholic man was married by a priest to a non- 
Catholic, the papers having been duly signed, but the non-Catholic wife 
from the start disregarded the promises and had the children (all girls) 
baptized and raised in her religion. The husband weakly consented 
until the youngest child was born, a boy, and he had him baptized a 
Catholic. The wife was more or less willing that the boys should be 
Catholics and the girls non-Catholics. 

The three girls are aged 10, 7 and 4 years. The father now wants to 
know if he could secretly have the four-year-old baptized a Catholic. 
He is trying by his private talks with the children, by Catholic papers 
in the home and by sometimes taking them to Mass, to draw them to the 
Church. He is afraid, if he pushed the matter too strongly, his wife 
would leave him and take the children (as she has threatened), and then 
he would lose all influence over them. 

Would it be wise for him to have this child secretly baptized in case 
the child should tell the mother, and the result he fears take place? 
And can the father, seeing his good intentions and the efforts he is mak- 
ing now to atone for past neglect, be allowed to approach the Sacra- 
ments? 

(2) At a Requiem Mass, when meeting the corpse at the door of the 
church before the Mass, does the subdeacon or an acolyte carry the cru- 
cifix? And if the subdeacon, does he wear the biretta? 

SACERDOS. 


Answers: (1) It would seem that the weak but repentant 
father cannot do much more than what he intends to do. The 
harm has been done. If he tries stealth now, the family is liable 
to be broken up; whereas, if he rears the boy and keeps on trying 
to win over the girls and even the mother, he may succeed to 
some extent in undoing his wrong. If he is repentant and goes on 
prudently doing the best he can, he deserves absolution. And 
getting back into God’s friendship may give him the grace to 
succeed beyond all measure. The case illustrates the risk the 
Catholic man takes in marrying a non-Catholic woman. 

(2) The acolyte should go, not the subdeacon; but if the latter 
goes, he should not wear a biretta. 


Territorial Pastor Assisting at Marriage in Institutional Parish 


Question: An institution has been given parochial rights within the 
limits of a given territorial parish. Can the pastor of the territorial 
parish assist validly at a marriage of either subjects or non-subjects 
within that institutional parish? PRESBYTER PROTESTANS. 


Answer: The whole question is whether that institutional 
parish is strictly outside the territorial parish. I don’t know that 
this question has ever been authoritatively settled. There have 
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been decisions before the Code, under Ne temere on multiple par- 
ishes in the same territory; and the decisions were that these 
multiple parishes were all territorial, and the pastor of each could 
assist validly atany marriage within his territory. The institutional 
pastor on the other hand is a quasi-personal pastor, and at least 
one of the parties must be his subject. But the territorial pastor 
would seem to have authorization within the institution; other- 
wise the institutional pastor has an exclusive territory and can 
assist at any marriage within that territory—a thing generally 
denied. An even more interesting question is that of a family 
affiliated to another parish outside the material bounds of the 
original parish. Is the family in one territory or two territories? 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
The Sovereign Remedy for Sin 


“The greatest of these is charity” (from to-day’s Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christian asceticism aims to chasten our nature, not to stifle it. 
II. The Lenten mortifications prepare the way for charity, which is the 
highest life of the spirit. 
III. The great disorders in human life arise from our desires, for which 
charity is the sovereign medicine or corrective. 
IV. Since we are greatly influenced by what we love, charity engenders 
in souls the qualities of Christ. 
V. Without charity, religion is a hollow profession. 


BRETHREN: 

In the opening prayer this morning, as well as in the Secret, we beg 
deliverance from our sinfulness, intimating thereafter in the Post- 
communion that it is the chief of those misfortunes from which we 
would have God protect us. With Lent upon us, it is natural for us to 
think of sin, since that is the reason for our Lenten penances. 

Catholicism is not the only religion that preaches penance. Among 
others, certain Oriental zealots practise frightful penances, macerating 
their flesh in hideous fashion. But with these, penance seems to have a 
merely negative function. They seem bent on destroying the evil in 
their nature by destroying nature itself; as one might undertake to cure 
cancer, not by removing the wanton cell development, but by dosing the 
patient with strychnine. It is said that the look of a serpent has a fatal 
fascination for a bird. It may be that these Oriental ascetics gaze so 
intently at the deadly disorders in their moral system that they become 
infatuated with death. Certainly, the Nirvana or surcease from ram- 
pant desires which they strive for is hardly distinguishable from rigor 
mortis. Aghast at the impetuosity of their affections, they would 
stifle them altogether. 


Lent Seeks to Bridle Evil, Not Right, Desires 


The Lenten discipline seeks to bridle desire, not to end it. For desire 
is the mainspring of action. Without it, we should be inert; we should 
do nothing, whether virtuous or evil. Christ did not deprecate desire, 
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He blessed it—provided it is the right sort. The Beatitudes are a 
benediction on desires: poverty of spirit, cleanness of heart, hunger and 
thirst after justice, and so forth. The ancient wise man, Aristotle, 
pointed out that the social and political disorders in human life arise 
not so much from wrong ideas as from wrong desires, saying: ‘‘It is not 
the possessions, but the desires of mankind, that need to be equalized, 
and this cannot be done without a sufficient education”’ (Politics, II, 7). 
It never occurred to you, I suppose, that by keeping Lent and taming 
your desires you are helping to check the great evils of the day. 

Hence, the lyric tribute to charity which is set before us in to-day’s 
Epistle. For charity is sheer desire, but desire chastened and purified, 
and all the more powerful for being so. Charity is winged desire—no 
longer “grounded” by carnal bias, but soaring to the throne of God 
Himself. Charity is desire in flight from death, and eagerly reaching 
out for life—but life complete, moral and spiritual life as well as physical, 
supernatural life as well as natural, life divine as well as human, life 
hereafter as well as here. No one ever advocated mortification and 
self-denial more emphatically than Christ. Yet, He came that we 
might have life, and have it more abundantly. If we harrow our lives 
by penance during Lent, it is not in the charnel spirit of the Oriental 
ascetics, but for the same jocund purpose that the farmer harrows his 
fields in springtime, that these may abound in living, in good living, in 
fruitful living. 

Sin decomposes life. It deprives us of the divine Life indwelling by 
grace in our souls. It numbs the life of the spirit, dims the life of the 
understanding, weakens the life of the will, and even dooms our physical 
life to a corrupt and inglorious resurrection from the grave. It is be- 
cause the Church, imbued with the charity of Christ, is so heartily in 
love with life that she sternly assails sin with her Lenten discipline. 
If we repine at the severe rationing of self-indulgence during the weeks 
to come, and seek unmerited exemptions for ourselves, we could hardly 
be said to welcome the prospect of more abounding life, and this would 
be a macabre frame of mind indeed. 


Sin Is Misdirected Affection 


There is another reason why the great ‘‘Charity Epistle’’ is the perfect 
harbinger for Lent. What is sin but misdirected affection? When 
Bernadette Soubirous was asked to define a sinner, she replied: “A 
sinner is one who Joves evil.’’ Astute answer for a child! But, then, 
she had the Blessed Mother for her theology teacher, and Mary saw 
sin with cool scientific objectivity, as only the Immaculate One could. 
She had no illusions whatever about evil. 

Now, if sin is an affair of the heart, as the Mother of Christ taught 
Bernadette to say it was, it must be treated as such, and not as an affair 
of the head, of ignorance or wrong thinking. Nor must it be treated 
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as an affair of wrong climate, or wrong environment, or wrong I.Q., or 
wrong purchasing power, or wrong genes and hormones, or wrong 
glandular secretions. These may all contribute to misdirect our 
affections; but, in the last analysis, we suffer from ailing affections, and 
it is there the treatment must be applied. The affections have gotten 
hold of an object which is evil for them, and the problem is to dislodge it. 
We must keep in mind, of course, that our affections are a prehensile 
lot, and are bound to be always grasping at something—unless, like the 
Oriental ascetics, we induce a state of coma. The heart is not nearly so 
patient of a vacuum as the head. 

Hence the enshrinement of charity as a prelude to the heart-cleansing 
season of Lent. We are to relax the heart’s hold on evil by strengthen- 
ing its hold on good. And not on any secondary good—like bowling, 
reading, sketching, starting a stamp collection, or compiling a symphonic 
repertoire for the victrola. Because the heart is content with the 
transitory, we must not think it is content with the trifling. Rather we 
are to strengthen the heart’s hold on the highest good, the greatest good, 
the everlasting good—on God. Charity weans us from creatures by 
fastening our affections on the Creator Himself. 


The Church Seeks to Re-Orient Our Wills 


Here the Church shows herself as good a psychologist as theologian. 
An outstanding psychologist of the will has called it a misnomer to 
speak of “‘strengthening the will.” We should rather speak of re- 
orienting the will, that is, attaching it to the right values. Strength of 
will is not the rarity we sometimes imagine. Every man wants what 
he wants when he wants it. Who is more determined on getting what 
he wants than the supposedly weak-willed alcoholic? If he cultivated 
the spirit as pertinaciously as the spirituous, he would probably be 
canonized some day. Even dogs will race after a stuffed rabbit with 
astonishing resolution. You need not even be human to be unswerv- 
ingly set on something. Knowing this, the Church, as part of the 
Lenten regimen, sets out to re-orient our wills by charity, which is the 
only kind of strengthening they really need. There is too much force- 
fulness about our sinning to think we suffer from lack of will-power. It 
is simply charity we lack. If we truly loved Christ, as St. Paul did, 
avoiding grievous sin would not be such a problem for us. 

St. Paul practically says that without charity there is no faith worth 
mentioning: ‘‘Faith, hope and charity; but the greatest is charity.” 
Of course. Has he not told us that faith is ‘‘the substance of things 
hoped for,’’ the assurance of our hopes? But who loves something 
and does not long for it? Charity therefore comprises hope. And who 
longs for something and does not cherish the assurance of gaining it? 
Charity therefore comprises faith. No wonder St. Paul called it the 
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greatest of the foundational Christian virtues. He scarcely needed to 
tell us that the whole is greater than its parts. 

Without charity, philanthropy is but filming over the injustices and 
inequalities of life. Without charity, philosophy is but the fruitless con- 
templation of ideals. Without charity, faith is but an irritant of con- 
science, an idle reaching for the moon. Without charity, martyrdom 
itself is but fanaticism. 

Moreover, love is a great imitator. It is sometimes said that a 
devoted husband and wife grow to look like each other. If this is so, 
it is probably in their spiritual lineaments that the resemblance comes 
to pass. Bring a lad to love the finer things in literature—the prose of 
Newman or Stevenson, for instance—and if he is ambitious to become 
a writer, you will probably find him playing ‘“‘sedulous ape” to the 
author he loves. 


Characteristics of True Charity 


Pauline charity is a consuming love for Christ. No wonder it takes 
on the lineaments of Christ’s character: patience, meekness, kindness, 
resignation, fortitude, zeal,and soon. You cannot play with fire without 
getting burned. You cannot draw as near to Christ as did St. Paul 
without catching fire from His own blazing charity. How emphatically 
it is pictured for us in to-day’s Gospel! With what almost indecent 
haste Jesus goes up to Jerusalem to give the last full measure of His love 
for us! 

We speak of love being blind. Certainly the heart is blind, and our 
faltering intelligence is not a sufficient guide for it. Let us turn then 
to Christ, as does the blind man in the Gospel, and ask enlightenment 
for our hearts. Surely if the heart could see Christ for what He really 
is, it would fall in love with Him. Then our ailing affections would 
receive the only treatment that suits them. The right love would 
drive out the wrong love. Charity would cast out sin. 


First Sunday of Lent 
On Dwelling with the Most High 


“‘He that dwelleth in the aid of the Most High, shall abide under the protec- 
tion of the God of heaven’ (Tract of to-day’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The devout Christian leads a life of stark renunciation. 
II. The world wonders how such a life can fail of being empty and cheer- 
less. 
III. The paradox is explained by the devout Christian’s perfect repose in 
God. 
IV. Christ exemplified this quality when He was tempted in the desert. 
V. We need it if our religion is to be a source of strength and joy. 
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BRETHREN: 

This morning we find the Ninetieth Psalm featured in the Tract; 
and most appropriately so, since it illuminates both the Epistle and the 
Gospel. 

St. Paul has been discoursing to the Corinthians on the tribulations 
of a Christian, as well as on some paradoxical or seemingly contra- 
dictory aspects of his life. The devout Christian leads a life of renun- 
ciation and detachment. Concerned as he is to model his life on that 
of Christ, he does not repine at hardship, suffering, and tribulations of 
every kind, since without them his life would not resemble Christ’s. 
He shrinks from being a comfortable follower of a thorn-crowned King. 
In imitation of his Master, he would disdain earthly goods and pleasures. 


The Devout Christian a Paradox to the World 


The world, seeing itself and its husks scorned by the devout Christian, 
is not disposed to think kindly of him. It would like nothing better 
than to “get something”’ on him and make him out a hypocrite. Accord- 
ingly, the Christian is all the more at pains to live most circumspectly, 
“fn much patience, in innocence, in kindness, in unaffected love, in the 
word of truth,” lest he give even the shadow of a cause to the world for 
disesteeming the religion of Christ which he represents. If the world 
must hate him, it shall hate him as it hated his Lord—without cause. 

This mystifies and antagonizes the world all the more. Here is a 
person who scorns to have the world underwrite his happiness, yet is 
happy just the same. Despite its renunciations, his life is anything but 
bleak and desolate. With no earthly grounds for being so, he is enter- 
prising, sanguine, debonair, assured, and has as lofty a bearing as if he 
were of royal blood or a millionaire. Plainly there is more to him than 
meets the eye. What, the world wonders, is his racket? 

The Church proffers Psalm xc as answer to the world’s wonderment, 
but in terms the world can hardly be expected to comprehend. It is 
wondered how the devout Christian comes by his bland assurance, 
buoyant outlook, affluent air and princely bearing: ‘“‘ . . . poor yet en- 
riching many, having nothing yet possessing all things.’”’ The Church 
answers it is because he “‘dwelleth in the aid of the Most High, abiding 
under the protection of the God of heaven.” 

He looks to the Lord for refuge, and does not look in vain. He has 
the serene, ingenuous air of little chicks peeping out at the big scowling 
world from under their mother’s wings. No wonder that Christ, who is 
the all-in-all of the devout Christian, compared Himself to a mother 
hen. Hence the fearlessness of the fervent Christian in the face of every 
atrocity the world can contrive against him. God’s angels have charge 
of him, being exquisitely solicitous lest he dash his foot against a stone. 
Because he resolutely hopes in God, he is delivered by God. He is 
genuinely the friend of God, and God does not ‘let down’’ His friends. 
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He is not crestfallen over the ignominy which the world heaps upon 
him, knowing that eventually God will glorify him and put his enemies 
to shame. 


‘‘Dwelling’”’ with God 


Cardinal Bellarmine was much taken with the word ‘“‘dwelleth” in our 
text, and has left us a delightful commentary on it. He wrote: “The 
word ‘dwelleth’ means a great deal. It is a little word, but full of power 
and energy. Notice that what is said is not ‘he who trusts’ or ‘he who 
confides,’ but ‘he who dwells.’ This is to bring home to us that we are 
not to fly to the divine protection as men do to a tree or a doorway when 
it rains, but rather as little boys are wont to rush to their fathers’ arms 
when anything frightens them. We see them playing with their com- 
panions in the streets, but no sooner does the least thing go wrong, than 
they are off home as fast as their small legs will carry them. It never 
occurs to them to doubt the security of home. They know that they 
have mother and father who would gladly give their hearts’ blood to 
protect them. But people who seek refuge from rain under a tree, have 
a good look around first, and it is only when no better shelter offers 
that they run willy-nilly to the tree. 

“Why is it that some men implore the divine assistance without 
receivirg it, and seem to put their trust in God without being protected 
by Him? The reason is that they do not really dwell in the aid of the 
Most High, nor take shelter under the providence of God as their 
Father’s house. They rather make sporadic dashes to it in time of 
trouble, as they do to a tree when there is a sudden shower. It is 
therefore very necessary for us to get in the way of always and instinc- 
tively turning to God. We must try by constant exercise of holy con- 
fidence to build for ourselves a house where we may abide safely when 
the dark hours come. And we must carry our trusty house about with 
us wherever we go, just as we see the snails do. They wander here and 
there and everywhere, and yet they are always at home” (Father 
James Brodrick’s translation). 


How Christ Dealt with the Temptations of Satan 


To-day’s Gospel offers a superb example of ‘‘dwelling in the aid of the 
Most High.”’ The temptation of Christ must always be considerable 
of a mystery to us; but the fact remains that Jesus allowed Satan to 
proffer evil suggestions to Him. The event had the effect of high- 
lighting the complete and worshipful repose of Jesus in the business and 
good pleasure of the Father. His bread is to do the will of the Father. 
Nor will He anticipate the Father’s glorification of Him or force the 
Father’s hand, so to say, by any such hollow spectacle or sensational 
tour de force as Satan suggests in the second temptation. As for coming 
to terms with Satan and acknowledging him as sovereign of the earth 
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and its inhabitants in return for worldly possessions and acclaim, Jesus 
execrates the merest mention of it, and drives the shameless usurper of 
the Father’s dominion from His presence. 

We, too, would fare triumphantly in seasons of temptation if we were 
as established in God as was the soul of Jesus; if we truly ‘‘dwelt in 
the aid of the Most High.” And if we were truly set on the Highest, 
we would be intolerant of paltering with Mammon about life’s lesser 
values. 

“Oh, if there were nothing else to do. . . if thou didst never require to 
eat, or drink, or sleep, but couldst be always praising God, and occupied 
with spiritual pursuits!’ If the devout author of the Imitation could 
envisage such absorption in God, how lost in God must the soul of 
Jesus have been! For all his brilliant intellect, Satan showed himself a 
fool for even thinking that he might tempt Christ. As the Imitation 
continues: “‘When a man hath arrived so far that he seeks his con- 
solation from no created thing, then first doth he begin truly to taste 
what God is.” Jesus scorned to seek consolation from any created 
source; and in the Father’s own good time consolation was forthcoming: 
“Angels came and ministered to Him.” 

If we are strangers to heavenly consolation, it is because we go 
shopping around for consolation in Satan’s bazaar, and look for comfort 
and support from creatures, instead of from the Creator Himself. And 
so, in the Prayers of the Mass this morning, we are led to ask for the 
grace to emulate Christ by abstaining from creature comforts and 
harmful pleasures; and by the performance of works of piety, such as 
our Lenten mortifications and devotions, to achieve union with the 
Divine Life. Achieving this, we shall begin to experience that strength 
of character and serene joy of heart which always accompany it. — 


Second Sunday of Lent 
The Transfigured Christ 


“This is My Beloved Son” (from to-day’s Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Transfiguration facilitated belief in the Incarnation. 
II. Only by rising above carnal attachments can we savor the Divinity of 
Christ. 
III. Protestantism preaches the untransfigured Christ. 
IV. The Transfiguration inspires us to holiness of life. 


BRETHREN: 

To-day’s Liturgy is radiant with the transcendent experience of the 
three Apostles, when Jesus led them up a high mountain and was trans- . 
figured before them. With tender solicitude, Christ thus fortified their 
faith against the approaching scandal of His Passion. His Sacred 
Humanity had, in a way, been a drawback to their faith in His Divinity. 
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To be sure, they had witnessed His miracles, together with the sub- 
limity of His character and life; but always before them was His mortal 
manhood, similar to their own in everything except their sinfulness. 
They saw Him subject to the same bodily humors and necessities as 
themselves. We who did not behold Christ in His mortal flesh, can 
scarcely imagine how difficult it may have been for the Apostles, seeing 
Him so, to envisage Him as the Eternal Son of God. 


But now, on the mountain top, the dazzling splendor of His Godhead 
bursts through the over-clouding flesh, and for the first time, perhaps, 
the Apostles felt an overwhelming impulse to adore Him. Now they 
beheld Him as the fulfillment of the prophecies, and saw the revered 
Moses himself paying homage to Him. What more was needed to seal 
the convictions of these pious Jews? Now they suddenly understood 
that loyalty alone would not suffice in them, as in followers of an earthly 
leader, but that holiness also was required of them, as befits companions 
of the Son of God. 


Lessons from the Transfiguration 


How symbolic was the place where this vision occurred! It was a 
mountain height. We must elevate our lives above a worldly level if 
we would savor the Divinity of Christ. We must leave the lowlands of 
our carnal attachments and spiritualize our lives, if, like St. Paul, we 
are to experience in Christ the wisdom and the power of the Godhead. 
As St. Peter was reminded after he made his profession of faith in 
Christ at Czsarea Philippi, ‘flesh and blood” cannot bring home to us 
the nature and the spirit of Jesus, but only the Father who is in heaven; 
and such moving communications from the Father are denied to the 
worldly-minded and the carnal. 

If we do not love Christ more, and serve Him better, it is because we 
do not know Him well enough. We think we know Him, as Judas 
thought he knew Him; but we know Him only superficially, as did the 
Jews, who were resentful or indifferent towards Him. We know 
Christ, but not the transfigured Christ. We have not seen His face 
shining as the sun, and His garments white as snow, nor heard the 
Father's overwhelming witness to Him. Hence our slackness in His 
service, our feeble trust, and our frequent disloyalty to Him. 

It is to prepare us for the witness of the Father and Holy Spirit, so 
needed to invigorate our piety, that the Church imposes the Lenten 
discipline upon us. The earnest observance of Lent elevates and spiritu- 
alizes a soul, leading the soul up a high mountain, where Jesus is 
transfigured, where His wisdom and power are discovered, and His 
spirit understood and relished. 
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Only the Untransfigured Christ Known to Many Non-Catholics 


There is considerable preaching of Christ outside the Catholic Church, 
but, for the most part, it is the untransfigured Christ that is preached. 
In such preaching, Christ is presented as just another moralist or 
philosopher, a professor of the good life, a teacher of sound and whole- 
some conduct. Christ becomes a glorified Socrates or Epictetus. 
Christianity becomes an ethical culture society. Such preachers usually 
appeal to some very practical motive in arguing for the ideals of Christ, 
suggesting that it would be the part of ‘enlightened self-interest’’ to 
adopt the Christian way of life. They often seem to be on the point of 
coining some such slogan as, “‘It’s smart to be Christlike,”’ or “It pays 
to be Christlike,’’ or ‘Christianity is the best policy.”” Why they 
trouble to use Christ as their mentor and authority instead of some 
moralist more level with nature, is hard to understand. Perhaps it is 
because He is so quotable. Or maybe the aura of His “‘Godlikeness” 
lends force to their preachments. 

Anyhow, they preach a purely natural religion, exhorting us to 
sobriety, probity, integrity, decorum, correct behavior, wise living, 
highmindedness, or rectitude. In a word, they preach righteousness, 
simply. But Christ did vastly more. Christ preached holiness. 
Christ called upon us, not simply to be good men, but to be other gods: 
“Be thou perfect, as your Father in Heaven.”’ Or as St. Paul phrases it 
in to-day’s Epistle: ‘‘This is the will of God, your sanctification.” 
Now, sanctity is the quality most characteristic of God. “Sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus,” the Angel choirs delight in proclaiming of Him. 
Christ would have us become so supernaturalized, so closely identified 
with Himself—as branches with vine; so blended by grace with the life 
and sentiments of the Godhead that holiness, the hall-mark of divinity, 
becomes the distinctive trait of His followers. To miss this drift of 
Christ’s exhortations is to be utterly bewildered at the austerity and 
sublimity of the Sermon on the Mount. It is this insistence of Christ 
on divinizing us that makes Him unique among the moral teachers of 
mankind. No mere mortal, of course, could have dared to preach so. 
Thus, the Transfiguration served to justify the transcendent demands 
which Christ makes upon us. 


Unearthly Ideals of Christianity 


The unearthly ideals of Christ make us poignantly conscious of our 
natural infirmity and shortcomings. Throughout the Mass, accord- 
ingly, we humble ourselves deeply, knowing that God is touched by 
humility, that He raises up the lowly and succors the needy. We com- 
fort ourselves with the thought of His immeasurable compassion. We 
look to Him for deliverance from our “‘necessities’’—those sore limita- 
tions of nature which, but for His intervention, would make the lofty 
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designs of Christ in our behalf impossible of attainment. In the open- 
ing prayer we ask Him to offset the unfavorable human environment 
in which we are called to live as other gods. In the Offertory we hail 
the amiable goodness of His commandments, against which militate the 
base promptings of our flesh. Then, in the closing prayer, we echo His 
own words to the Apostles concerning His beloved Son, and plead that, 
since we consort so intimately with the Son in Holy Communion, we 
may by our holiness of life be similarly pleasing to the Father. 


Third Sunday of Lent 
Rejection of the Word of God 


“Blessed are they who hear the word of God’ (from to-day’s Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The evidence for Christ and the Church makes poor headway against 
prejudice and preconception. 
II. In the case of spiritual values, we find only what we are looking for. 
III. Souls engrossed by carnal concerns shrink from the spirituality of the 
Gospel. 
IV. The Church strives to dispose us for the spiritual joys of heaven. 


BRETHREN: 

The word “hear” in our text this morning does not refer merely to 
the impact of the Gospel on our ear-drums. In that sense, the Jews 
heard the Word of God. But Christ clearly did not consider them 
“‘blessed,”’ for they did not welcome the Word, much less keep it. Hear- 
ing the Word of God in the sense which Christ calls the acme of good 
fortune, presupposes a certain disposition of mind and heart, for the 
want of which the Jews did not hear Christ, though His voice sounded 
in ‘‘the porches”’ of their ears. 

The Jews did not deny the miracles of Christ. Not being so sophisti- 
cated as our modern university circles, they were somewhat backward 
in the art of stultifying themselves. They were not equal to ignoring 
facts as plain as the nose on their face. But they did try to keep the 
miracles from supporting the Messianic claims of Jesus, by dismissing 
Him as a partner of Satan. As Christ was working round the clock to 
sabotage Satan, this explanation called up a spectacle more wondrous 
by far than the wonders themselves—namely, Satan cutting off his nose 
to spite his face. He has been charged with many things in his long 
career, but this was the only time he has been charged with being a 
simpleton. 

Modern Attitude towards Miracles 

We must hand it to the Jews for one thing: they were usually around 
to see Christ’s miracles. Nowadays an intellectual will detour any dis- 
tance to avoid chancing upon a miracle at Lourdes. He will read the 
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story of Bernadette if it is archly handled, and filed under fiction. Your 
intellectual is a trim fellow who does not like to have facts messing up 
his preconceptions. The God he envisions shrinks from acting un- 
scientifically. It would be maudlin of Him, to say the least, to tamper 
with the sacrosanct laws of nature because some shiftless mortal asks 
Him to. Miracles are simply not good form; and whatever God is, He 
is a gentleman; He would never be guilty of bad form. He is no bull in 
the china shop of our neat scientific notions. So miracles are out. 

The modern attempt to outlaw miracles is in effect, at least, an 
attempt to de-personalize God. One can readily see why such effort 
should be made. An impersonal force like Nature is much more com- 
fortable to deal with. Nature has no memory to speak of (though she 
has given the elephants a good one), and therefore cannot hold anything 
against us. This is soothing news toa guilty conscience. When Nature 
gets sore, she usually keeps the whole class in instead of punishing the 
individual. An earthquake or hurricane gets everyone, and misery 
likes company. Besides, Nature’s bark is worse than her bite. She 
thunders awfully at times, but when it comes right down to it, she 
hasn’t the heart to say: “Depart from me, I know you not.” 

We like to think that, if God worked some great miracle in witness of 
the Church, a host of conversions would result. Probably not. The 
disaffected would either cross to the other side of the street or explain 
the miracle away. In the case of spiritual values, we find only what we 
are looking for: ‘Seek and you shall find. Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after justice, for they shall be filled.” You can lead 
a horse to the watering trough, but you cannot make it drink. One 
must be predisposed towards the Word of God, on the qui vive for what is 
true and good, if one is to hear it. 


Worldlings Sensitive Only to Worldly Appeals 


If God’s communications had to do with making money, keeping fit, 
getting more fun out of life, lassoing friends and mesmerizing people, or 
otherwise servicing our secular interests, God’s public would be com- 
mensurate with the census totals. We would all be straining our ears 
to catch such worldly wisdom from heaven. If God would let Mammon 
write His script, the radio chains would be clamoring for Him. Few of 
us have any defect of hearing concerning what is material, visible, 
transitory, visceral—in a word, sensuous or carnal. A dog is alert in 
the presence of a bone, but behaves stolidly in the presence of beauty— 
like the fragrance of Spring blossoms, a gorgeous sunset, or a strain of 
great music. His keen senses do not respond to such stimuli. When 
God radios to us, our unholy predilections ‘‘jam’’ the broadcast. 

It is too bad, in a way, that God cannot use sex appeal in putting His 
message across. It is almost the chief bait of modern advertisers. 
Sex is a seasoning without which any communication is liable to prove 
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insipid to the contemporary ear. How strange it is that the least 
animal of the animals should be so engrossed with the function of mating! 
It seems so incidental with the brutes. The attraction of male for 
female and its consequences are not so much as mentioned by the brute; 
but man is forever talking about them, and he is given, it is said, to 
voicing what is uppermost in his mind. 

Sex in its Protean guises fairly monopolizes our conversation and 
literature. You wonder when the characters of a Hollywood scenario 
or Broadway play ever get round to earning their living—they spend 
so much time drooling about their “‘love life.” Christ said: “Blessed 
are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.’’ The modern merchant 
says: ‘Cursed are the clean of heart, for they are blind to my sexy 
attention-getters.” Judging from the mammoth sales volume, how- 
ever, not many readers of current advertising have eye trouble in the 
sense the merchant deprecates. 


Lent an Effective Remedy against the Obsession of Sex 


In the strict observance of Lent we have an effective counter to that 
sodden incubus of sex under which the souls of men languish to-day. 
Down through the Christian ages untold millions have succeeded in liv- 
ing as angels in the flesh, but only because, with assistance from God, 
they mortified the flesh and brought it into subjection. The modern sex 
mania gives the flesh high and mighty notions of its importance, and 
makes it arrogant; the Lenten discipline humbles the flesh and teaches it 
to keep its place, which is one of inferiority to the spirit. 

Remember that in to-day’s Epistle St. Paul is addressing recent con- 
verts from the flesh-pots of paganism; and what complete reticence he 
exacts from them none the less! He should be around to hear the talk 
that goes on to-day among born and bred Christians. One wonders if 
the Guardian Angels are permitted by God to abandon their posts when 
the talk of their wards becomes insufferably foul. 

This everlasting to-do about one of the most carnal phases of life be- 
tokens a grossness of heart which indisposes one for hearing the Word of 
God. Ears attuned to the “juke box” are not likely to relish the 
delicacies of Mozart and Bach. Souls mired in unchastity are not likely 
to relish the refinements of religion and the drastic spirituality of the 
Gospel. Hence St. Paul’s fierce denunciation of every uncleanness. A 
peeping-Tom mentality is not looking for the light. It was not pruri- 
ency that led the Wise Men to discover the Christ Child. Herod be- 
headed the austere Baptist and treated Christ as a fool; and Herod was 
besotted with sex. There is a class of Catholics who regard as rather 
foolish the Church’s teaching against contraception, as also against 
sexual indulgence outside of wedlock. Their inability to hear and keep 
the Word of God in these matters would seem to spring from a grossness 
on which they can scarcely pride themselves. 
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The Liturgy Inculcates a Sane Outlook on Life 


Thank God for the chaste quality of the Church’s thought and Lit- 
urgy. Even if only for an hour on Sunday morning, it is a delightful 
breather from the arrogance of sex. Fortunately, the great heart of the 
Church is clean, and her awareness of God and the Word of God is in- 
stant and profound. Here amid the cool spirituality of her services and 
devotions, we get away from the sultry suggestiveness of modern life. 
Because the Church knows that in heaven there is neither marriage nor 
giving in marriage, nor any carnal indulgence, she strives to wean us 
from the flesh-pots, and condition us for the climate there. She deplores 
our being degraded by all this false emphasis on sex, and rendered baser 
than the brutes. She seeks to ennoble our lives by chastity. Though 
she well knows we are of a lower nature than the Angels, like a fond, 
ambitious mother, she covets for us that purity which signalizes the 
Angelic hosts. 

Place yourself unreservedly under her fostering care. Practise the 
mortifications she prescribes. Feast yourself often on the Bread of 
Heaven which she breaks for you. She will thus liberate your immortal 
spirit from the despotism of your mortal flesh. She will make of you 
what she has made of millions before you—an angel in the flesh. 

















Social Thought and Social Work.— 
It is not uncommon to find men of af- 
fairs who profess disdain for theory and 
exalt the so-called practical man who 
really does things and produces striking 
results apparently without the least re- 
gard for abstract principles or specula- 
tive ideas. Contempt of theory be- 
speaks shallow thinking, and in most 
cases is nothing but a cheap pose assumed 
in order to impress those who are either 
incapable of, or have a constitutional dis- 
like for, mental exertion. Theory and 
practice must go hand in hand. Plan- 
ning and theorizing is a distinctive trait 
of man who rarely blunders into a suc- 
cessful solution of a problem and only 
wastes time when he trusts to the hit- 
or-miss methods of learning. Whilst 
theory may be barren, practice without 
the inspiration and guidance of theory is 
possible, if at all, only on the lowest 
level of human activity. It is also true 
that untried theories must be applied 
with caution and thoroughly pondered 
before being put to the practical test. 

The present is confronted with the 
task of world reconstruction along politi- 
cal and social lines. If this work is to be 
accomplished, it must be based on sound 
theories. It is the job not only of prac- 
tical men but also of the thinker. Un- 
less the new world is built on the right 
theory of man, it will turn out a dismal 
failure. Basic principles in this matter 
are paramount and the outcome essen- 
tially depends on the right theoretical 
approach. 

Hence, a revised edition of ‘The 
State and the Church” under a new 
title indicating the contents of the vol- 
ume more accurately comes at a very 
opportune moment.! The work deals 


1 Catholic Principles of Politics. By 
John A. Ryan, D.D., and Francis J. 
Boland, C.S.C., Ph.D. (The Macmillen 
Company, New York City). 
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with topics which at the present are very 
much and heatedly debated—which con- 
stitute, in fact, the issues over which 
the global war is being fought. Between 
the covers of this volume sound and 
authoritative statements will be found 
on the Natural Law, Human Rights, the 
Nature and the Function of the State, 
International Ethics, Justice, Good 
Citizenship, War, Totalitarianism, World 
Organization, Patriotism, and many 
other cognate subjects. It furnishes an 
excellent text for colleges and study 
clubs. Knowledge of these matters is 
indispensable to anyone who wishes to be 
an intelligent citizen. 

The trouble with many social theories 
is that they are unhistorical. This is a 
very serious flaw, because society can be 
understood only in the light of history 
and as the result of a continuous develop- 
ment. Accordingly, nothing could be 
more welcome to the social student than 
the history of social ideas which Dr. 
Furfey has given us.? History affords 
the proper perspective for the right eval- 
uation of social theories and the cri- 
terion by which we judge their practi- 
cability. The author traces social 
thought to its very beginnings and fol- 
lows its evolution through the ages. It 
is quite interesting to note that social 
thought is practically coeval with hu- 
man existence on earth, which is not sur- 
prising if we bear in mind the essentially 
social nature of man. If ever a thor- 
ough insight into social problems was 
necessary, it is now, and therefore we 
recommend this excellent study to the 
reader. Brief as it is, it offers a very 
comprehensive survey of the subject, 
splendidly adapted to the needs of the 
college student. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that the author stresses Cath- 


2 A History of Social Thought. By 
Paul Hanley Furfey, Ph.D. (The Mac- 
millan Company). 
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olic social teaching. Whoever looks for 
more extensive information finds the 
way indicated to him in the generous 
bibliography. It may seem somewhat 
facetious to ask why so sprightly a book 
should have such a gloomy jacket. 

We now leave the realm of theory and 
come to that of practical work. Father 
Ward describes a successful experiment 
in codperation.* In a general way, we 
all realize the value of coéperation, but 
here it comes home to us with an added 
force and with graphic vividness. The 
story of codperation in Nova Scotia is 
both instructive and inspiring. From 
this absorbing narrative we learn that 
coéperation in its deeper signification is 
not merely collective buying and selling, 
but a sharing of life that harks back to 
fundamental Christian principles. Be- 
hind a certain outward codperative rou- 
tine lies a spirit and an ethos which pro- 
duce a community in the fullest and 
most adequate sense. Father Ward 
proves himself an observing reporter but 
not less a thoughtful interpreter who 
sees more than what impinges on the 
eye. Social student as well as social 
worker will profit immensely by the peru- 
sal of this charming volume. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Px. D. 


* Nova Scotia. The Land of Coopera- 
tion. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


A Great American Religious.—To call 
off such names as Spalding, Galitzin, 
Kenrick, England, Hughes and McClos- 
key is like listing the Who’s Who of 
Catholic American history. Mother 
Mary Aloysia Hardey knew them all, 
often influenced them, and always en- 
joyed their esteem. Margaret Williams, 
author of the highly praised ‘Word 
Hoard,” tells the story of this dominant 
figure among the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart in the ‘“‘Second Sowing.’’! 

Nobody will call this biography a 
“critical” study. The author is unin- 
hibited in her enthusiasm for her sub- 
ject. But this much can be said of her 
book: when you put it down, your ad- 


1Sheed & Ward, New York City 
(pp. 495). 





miration for Mother Hardey will be 
scarcely less enthusiastic than the au- 
thor’s. 

From the time she joined the Ma- 
dames of the Sacred Heart as a girl of 
seventeen until her death in 1886, at the 
age of seventy-seven, Mother Hardey 
was recognized as a person of unusual 
gifts. She was a trusted confidant of 
St. Madeleine Sophie Barat; she was re- 
vered by many bishops, one of whom 
termed her “the Saint Teresa of our 
century.” 

Mother Hardey’s ancestors came to 
America with the first colonists of Catho- 
lic Maryland. Her mother was a Spald- 
ing. The stuff of which her character 
was formed is indicated by the origin of 
the “e” in her name. When the Puritan 
Captain Ingle was engaged in maraud- 
ing forays against the Papists of Mary- 
land, he was joined by a man by the name 
of Hardy. Nicholas Hardy, a staunch 
Catholic and Mother Hardey’s forbear, 
writhed under the ignominy brought 
upon his name. He therefore inserted 
an ‘“‘e”’ before the “y” to distinguish 
himself from that blackguard, and he di- 
rected his heirs to do the same. 

Loyalty to the Holy See, to her Society 
and its rule, this was the outstanding 
characteristic of Mother Hardey. To 
that loyalty she brought a practical wis- 
dom, a boundless energy, and a super- 
natural insight which became deeper 
and clearer with the years. The result of 
her gifts and her labors over a span of 
sixty years is the wide and deep spiritual 
and intellectual influence wielded by the 
Madames of the Sacred Heart in all of 
North America. Indeed, her influence 
was felt almost as strongly in Europe as 
it was in America. 

“Second Sowing” is a good book, an 
interesting book. It will have an hon- 
ored place in American Catholic biog- 
raphy for a long time tocome. It would 
be even better were it more concise. 
There are times when so much detailed 
background is presented that the reader 
becomes impatient for the continuation 
of the story. But for all that, we have 
been favored with a charming book about 
a great and charming woman. The illus- 
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trations of Anne Pracny are a pleasing 
feature of each chapter heading. 
DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


The Missions.—“The Missionary 
Apostolate,” published by the National 
Office of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith,’ is a study of the foundation 
and development of various mission 
aid organizations. It is a compilation 
for American readers. Some chapters 
were written by recognized authorities 
on the mission, and, in general, the book 
may be designated as excellent for its 
purpose. The smaller number of the 240 
pages treats on the missionary character 
of the Church and the formation of the 
personnel constituting the missionary 
forces—e.g., priests, Brothers, Sisters, 
catechists, medical and charity workers. 
The larger part of the book describes the 
general mission aid societies, such as the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the Holy Childhood Association, 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy, and 
the Near East Welfare Organization. To 
these are added the national organizations 
found in the United States. Among 
these are the Catholic Church Extension 
Society, the Bureau for Indians and Ne- 
groes, the Marquette League, the Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, and others. 
The particular but also universal and 
equally pontifical mission auxiliaries 
formed by Religious Orders and Congre- 
gations are not included in the limited 
scope of the book. This should not fos- 
ter the opinion that these particular or- 
ganizations are of less importance. With- 
out them the individual missions could 
not exist. To hamper or minimize them 
would be like discouraging parish collec- 
tions because there is an annual charity 
drive in the diocese. This, of course, 
this good book does not do. Its main 
purpose is not even financial, but rather 
to acquaint both people and clergy with 
the mission problems and thereby arouse 
a truly missionary spirit. Charity is but 
its natural fruit. The mission spirit 
brings about a higher estimate of the 
value of religion, and arouses the desire 
that all men may share in its everlasting 


1109 East 24th Street, New York City. 








There is no better means to 
promote faith and charity in a parish 
than a flourishing mission society. It 
will benefit the local church, as well as 


benefits. 


the Church Universal. The most pre- 
cious fruit will be missionary vocations 
and prayer. In some missions, especially 
among the Orientals, all the money in the 
world will not avail without much and 
continued praying. For the purpose of 
arousing and fostering a true missionary 
spirit, the present book is very valuable. 
A good discussion plan is added that will 
prove to be interesting and informative 
if used in study clubs. Incidentally, 
these outlines may aid in the composi- 
tion of mission sermons. The low cost of 
the book should ensure a wide distribu- 
tion. 

In “Dogsled Apostles,”? Alma H. 
Savage presents a picture of our but lit- 
tle known missions in the Territory of 
Alaska. The author visited practically 
all the stations, and has based hersketches 
on first-hand and reliable information. 
Beginning with an outline of the Russian 
colonization and the mission of the Or- 
thodox Church from 1799 to 1857, then 
describing the work of the Oblate Fathers 
from 1861 to 1873, she comes finally to 
the Jesuit missions in Alaska established 
by Bishop Seghers in 1877. These mis- 
sions occupy the greater part of the 
book. Among the first Jesuits appearing 
on the scene after the murder of Bishop 
Seghers are Bishop Crimont, the veteran 
Shepherd who is still active, and the 
prominent missionaries, Fathers Luchesi, 
Monroe, Jette and others well known in 
mission circles. The author graphically 
and rapidly reviews their labors, and 
adds considerable general information on 
housing, food, clothing, transportation, 
social life and customs of the arctic 
region. The coming of the white men to 
Alaska as gold-miners, merchants and 
saloon-keepers, brought with it sickness 
and epidemics that weakened the Eski- 
mos, and threaten to destroy them com- 
pletely within a few generations. The 
author gives solid reasons for this opin- 
ion. The book should be of special in- 
terest to Americans and will foster the 
missionary spirit. A map would have 


* Sheed & Ward, New York City. 
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been a welcome addition to the work. 
Another book treating an American 
mission field (this time in China) is 
“Kwangsi, Land of the Black Banner,” 
by Rev. Joseph Cuenot, translated and 
supplemented by Rev. George F. Wise- 
man.* The Province of Kwangsi be- 
came an autonomous mission in 1912, 
and was placed in charge of the Foreign 
Mission Society of Paris. Nine years 
later nine sub-prefectures in the south- 
east of Kwangsi were given to the Mary- 
knoll Fathers by the Propaganda. This 
is the period and the place with which 
the book is concerned. The author did 
not intend to write a detailed chronologi- 
cal and statistical history, but he seeks 
rather to show what methods are used, 
how new mission stations are started 
among pagans, how missionaries live and 
act during civil wars and the frequent 
Chinese bandit raids, and what are the 
chief hardships and consolations of pio- 
neer missionaries. He answers these 
questions well, and this is an outstanding 
educational feature of the book. Father 
Cuenot starts with the most precious 
fruits of the mission, its martyrs, and 
continues with the political situation 
brought about by the Communists; he 
describes also the training of catechists, 
the education of children and the in- 
struction of the catechumens, and con- 
cludes by portraying some outstanding 
missionaries. The work clearly shows 
that the Faith cannot be spread or 
maintained without sacrifices. This 
holds true in every land on the earth. 
The book is very interestingly written 
and ought to be found in every library. 
There is a map for consultation. 
KrILian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap, M.A. 


3B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Liturgy.—Any pastor eager to 
know what action the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites has taken regarding the 
Dialog Mass, what the bishops think of it 
as a means of fostering faith and devo- 
tion, where it fits into the Liturgical 
Movement, how widely it is practised 
by Catholics in the United States, and 
how best to introduce it to congregations, 
will find aff the answers in "Fhe Dimlog 


Mass”? by Father Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
Moreover, to his delight he will discover 
that the answers are judicious and tem- 
pered by good sense. Though Father 
Ellard has done much to foster lay par- 
ticipation in the Liturgy, he is no zealot. 
He realizes that new practices are to be 
introduced slowly and gradually, as the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites admon- 
ishes. To judge by his book, he would 
be the last to push the introduction of 
the Dialog Mass in such a way that con- 
fusion and doubt would overtake the 
laity. He feels that a greater participa- 
tion in the liturgical life of the Church 
should be a slow growth. This also is the 
mind of Rome, as evidenced by her wish 
that the Ordinaries of dioceses determine 
what new liturgical practices are cal- 
culated to increase faith and to foster 
devotion. 

The first chapter of his book traces 
the effort to encourage lay participation 
in the Mass to the Motu Proprio of Pius 
X; the second discusses the history of 
such participation from the point of view 
of tradition; the third sketches the rise 
and spread of the practice of saying parts 
of the Mass with the priest, and the 
fourth interprets the pronouncements 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on 
the Dialog Mass. The next four chap- 
ters chart the spread of lay participa- 
tion. The great Middle West for once 
is obviously leading in the movement, 
partly no doubt because, as far as the 
United States is concerned, St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., has been 
preéminent in fostering the growth of 
liturgical worship. 

The last two chapters contain perhaps 
what most priests will regard as the most 
practical part of the treatise, as Arch- 
bishop Michael J. Curley points out in 
the Preface. They explain how much of 
the Mass the congregation may recite 
aloud, contain plans for edifying com- 
munal worship, and give helpful sugges- 
tions as to how best to introduce the 
Dialog Mass to old and young. 

As readers conversant with the growth 
of the Liturgical Movement realize, em- 
phasis has been placed on the private 
am Green & Co.; New York 
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recitation of Prime and Compline as a 
means of fostering liturgical worship 
among the laity. The reason is obvious. 
Prime and Compline are relatively simple 
and unvariable, and thus the manner of 
reciting them is easily mastered. In 
“The Praise of Glory,’? E. I. Watkin, 
however, makes a plea for the recitation 
of Vespers and Lauds instead. His argu- 
ment in part is as follows: ‘‘Those who 
have attempted to popularize the use of 
the Office have always, to my knowledge, 
recommended Prime and Compline. 
Lovely as these Offices are, and to be 
recommended in addition to Lauds and 
Vespers to any who have the time to say 
them, they do not introduce us into the 
Church’s liturgical year as do Lauds and 
Vespers. Compline in the Roman Rite is 
practically invariable from season to sea- 
son, and takes almost no note of any 
feast. Prime acknowledges a feast only 
by a single antiphon. For Prime and 
Compline were not originally part of the 
general Office of the Church, but do- 
mestic offices of the monks. Prime was 
intended to hallow the day’s work. 
Compline was the night prayer of the 
monastic family. Hence, both Offices 
possess a more private character than 
the other Hours. . . . For these reasons, 
where there is no time or taste for more, 
Lauds and Vespers, Morning and Even- 
ing Praise, are preferable to any other 
Hours. Lauds leads us to Mass, to the 
Supreme Praise which sums up and ful- 
fills its praise.”’ 

Thus motivated, Mr. Watkin has 
given us a devotional commentary on 
Lauds and Vespers as said according to 
the Roman Breviary and recited by the 
Church throughout the year. His em- 
phasis is upon these Hours as social 
prayers and as directed primarily to the 
worship of God. If prayed daily as the 
praise of God’s glory and in union with 
the praise of the Church, Vespers and 
Lauds should, as the author hopes, raise 
man from preoccupation with himself 
to the adoration of his Divine Maker. 
Moreover, by following the feasts of the 
year, the Catholic will not only live the 
life of the Church, but will become more 


1 Sheed & Ward, New York City. 


conscious of his participation in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

Unfortunately, ‘“‘Praise of Glory” is 
without either a table of contents or an 
index—defects that militate against the 
usefulness of this stimulating commen- 
tary. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pa.D, 


Catechism Comes to Life.—Father 
Aylward made a very happy choice in 
selecting this title for his new book on the 
teaching of religion. ‘‘Catechism Comes 
to Life’ tells the story.! In the words of 
Dr. Thorning, ‘‘he has fashioned . . . the 
sharp clear outlines of a practical method 
of vitalizing Catechism—a method that 
is as simple to act upon as it is effective 
in action. It stands four-square upon 
the method of Christ. That is the secret 
of its power.” This book will help any 
teacher of catechism to achieve the great 
purpose of a catechist: to make the re- 
ligion lesson live in the lives of his pupils. 

Too long have we made the mistake of 
considering theological formule as the 
chief things in the religious education of 
the child. Our system has become a dead 
thing; the good that has been done, has 
been done in spite of the system. What 
is our aim in teaching religion? It is to 
make the child re-live the life of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ must be the center 
whence all our instruction radiates. 
Christ and His way of making the truth 
come to life should be the center of our 
teaching. 

This is the particular merit of the 
work of Dr. Aylward. He has fashioned 
the method he describes upon the method 
of Jesus Christ. He aims not so much at 
intellectual mastery as at the direction 
and control of the great spiritual powers 
of the soul. In practice, he tells us, most 
catechism lessons are instructional, but 
not one of them really lives and grows 
and yields fruit until it is grafted directly 
onto the interior life of the child. No 
lesson in religion is adequately taught 
unless it is made a living part of the will. 


1 Catechism Comes to Life. By Rever- 
end Stephen Aylward. Witha Foreword 
by the Reverend Doctor Joseph F. 
Thorning (Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, 
Minn., pp. 186). 
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The author stresses the need of making 
the religion lesson concrete through do- 
ing things, drawing things, showing 
things, felling things. He is not satis- 
fied with the abstract statement of 
theory but gives many examples to il- 
lustrate every point. There are many 
fine practical hints for teachers and, as 
Dr. Collins writes, ‘‘the basic plan is 
strikingly sane and solid.”” He warns 
teachers that they sometimes take too 
much for granted and assume that they 
already know all that is necessary in 
teaching a catechism lesson because they 
have studied it before. Every teaching 
of a lesson demands a careful review of 
all the essential facts involved. We 
must know a lot more than we have to 
teach in order to whittle the truth down 
to the right size for young minds. No 
teacher can have too great a backlog of 
reserve knowledge. 

The volume is printed in Bookman 
Oldstyle type face, which makes for easy 
reading. The use of small black sil- 
houettes makes the type-page attractive. 
Best of all, the price of the book is only 
$1.00. 

Pau E. CaMpBELL, A.M., Lirt.D. 


Vision or Myth?—The spectacular 
collapse of France invites speculation, 
and it is not in the least surprising that 
moralists, sociologists and philosophers 
have sought an explanation of what ap- 
pears as a very puzzling problem. There 
is no doubt that the external downfall 
was prepared by an internal weakening 
in the form of a national disintegration. 
If, as General Foch claimed, war is a 
contest of wills, it would have to be said 
that there was in France no united will 
to victory. On this supposition the 
tragedy becomes explicable, but we are 
then confronted by the deeper question 
concerning the causes that brought about 
this fatal national disruption which left 
France without unity of will and single- 
ness of purpose in the terrible hour of its 
crisis, 

It is into this question that Prof. 
Yves Simon probes with the fine instru- 
ments at the disposal of modern sociol- 
ogy and social psychology.! The book, 





rich in historical documentation and re- 
plete with interesting and instructive 
facts, offers a masterful piece of search- 
ing mental analysis, and discloses the 
confusion, bewilderment, uncertainty 
and irresolution characteristic of the 
French mind in the years following the 
first World War. Out of this state of 
mind disastrous blunders in interna- 
tional as well as national politics were 
born, but its most destructive effect was 
that it rendered collective action impos- 
sible. To use the author’s own words; 
“What was exhausted in the France of 
the last twenty years was the power of 
generating, maintaining and exalting 
the collective beliefs which assure si- 
multaneously the strength, the efficiency 
and the discipline of collective action.” 
The account which Mr. Simon gives of 
the situation is quite plausible and con- 
vincing; the reviewer, however, is un- 
able to judge its accuracy in detail. 

Why Dr. Simon, a Catholic philoso- 
pher, should have made such extensive 
use of Sorel’s conception of the social 
myth we fail to see. A myth, of course, 
may not be true and, as a consequence, 
may burst at any time like a bubble. 
What nations and humanity need to tap 
their moral energies and to unite them 
under efficient leadership are not myths 
but visions which rest on solid founda- 
tions. Still, we would not make too 
much of this little matter of a word, es- 
pecially as the author in the concluding 
chapter opposes ‘‘the sublime vision of 
the liberation of the world” to the 
“myth of the New Order of the Dicta- 
torships.” 

Whilst the tragic fate of France is well 
calculated to serve as a warning, it need 
not unduly alarm us. We can protect 
ourselves against the dangers that 
threaten a democracy from within. A 
democracy remains safe as long as it re- 
spects spiritual values and looks upon 
liberty, not as an end in itself, but as a 
means for the fullest human self-realiza- 
tion. A democratic people must be 
willing to impose upon itself that 


1 The Road to Vichy. 1918-1938. By 
Yves R. Simon. Translated by James 
A. Corbett and George J. McMorrow 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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amount of self-discipline and to accept 
that measure of governmental regulation 
without which orderly community life 
is impossible. It lies in our own power 
to give stability and permanence to our 
democratic way of life. If ever our 
democracy perishes from this earth, we 
have nobody to blame but ourselves. 
CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


Varia.—‘The Family that Overtook 
Christ,” by Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.- 
$.0.,! is an excellent book in every re- 
spect. It contains sketches of all per- 
sons who formed the family of St. Ber- 
nard. All of them became Saints, 
Blesseds or Venerables—an _ extraordi- 
nary, if not unique, record. It is written 
in a form that will appeal to all readers, 
because it reads like a novel, although 
the facts related are historically true. 
The Introduction is a literary gem and 
explains in the form of a dialogue the 
objective of the author in writing the 
book. He intends to tell the truth, and 
to explain as well as he can how his sub- 
jects became Saints in a human way by 
slaying their passions and annihilating 
self. From this others may learn and 
find the courage to imitate them. In 
this aim Fr. Raymond succeeds remark- 
ably well. The result is a highly interest- 
ing modern biography that will grip the 
reader from the beginning to the end of 
its 434 pages. Incidentally much in- 
formation is given on the spiritual life 
and about the struggles and incentives of 
the early Cistercians. Not everything 
the characters in the book do or say may 
delight the reader, but it is a truism that 
what people ought to know, they often 
don’t wish to be told. Many things may 
be said through the mouth of Saints and 
others that would not sound as well if 
written directly by an author. Father 
Raymond knows this and, being a real 
psychologist as all true contemplatives 
should be, he makes a prudent use of 
others to say what he thinks people 
should hear. In this manner he hopes to 
offend no one. Here is a deeply spiritual 
but nevertheless a timely book. The 
publishers ought to be congratulated for 


1 Pp. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City. 









their courage of assuming the risk of 
providing the book. But the present 
reviewer is certain that the book will be 
profitable for all the clergy, Religious 
or secular, who read it. 


It was a happy thought that prompted 
William J. Doheny, C.S.C., to bring 
“The Pater Noster of Saint Theresa” to 
a wider circle of readers.? Not all will 
find the leisure to read the whole ““Way 
of Perfection” written by the Saint, of 
which the present book comprises the 
last few chapters. The Introduction of 
about 30 pages is a good summary of the 
whole work, to which the commentary on 
the Our Father forms the conclusion. 
This commentary, although written by 
St. Theresa of Avila for her Carmelite 
daughters, is not of interest merely for 
Religious, but will be useful to all who 
desire to make progress in perfection. 
While it is true that not many actually 
strive to become more perfect, it is also 
true that treatises like that under re- 
view may have great influence on spir- 
itual life by occasioning a clearer in- 
sight and a better use of grace. All spir- 
itual progress begins with prayer. 
Prayer accompanies striving after per- 
fection and promotes it. Practically 
every retreat-master speaks on prayer, 
but very few speak on prayer alone. 
However, it is hard to find a more im- 
portant subject for sinners or saints. 
Undoubtedly, this book will have a wide 
distribution among Religious for spirit- 
ual reading and contemplation, but that 
does not militate against the value of the 
book for conferences, because every 
preacher takes the old truths and pre- 
sents them in a new dress with timely 
applications. This is a good book, full of 
challenging thoughts as the detailed 
Index closing the 150 pages indicates. 

“Pack Rat,” by the Most Reverend 
Francis Clement Kelley,* is a book hard 
to classify. It is an exquisite mental 
food composed of metaphoric phantasies, 
striking allegories, gripping fables, and 
healthy humor mixed with well-told es- 
capades. The Bishop presents a tasty 
dish that will be taken by people who 


*The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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otherwise would not touch a dogmatic or 
apologetic treatise. The purpose which 
the author had in mind was to show what 
brought on the present war, and what 
will cause another war later, unless 
people change their minds and their 
ways. The finale of the book is that 
seven dead pack rats are found around a 
shining Quarter for which they fought, 
although it would have been of no use to 
any one of them. The book may be 
recommended to all thinking men and 
women without regard as to color, creed 
or profession. The reader will not find 
it easy to put the book aside before fin- 
ishing the ten episodes distributed over 
148 pages. 

The Youth Department of the 
N.C.W.C., Washington, D. C., has issued 
a substantial pamphlet, ‘‘Introduction to 
Catholic Action,’”’ by Rev. William Ferree, 
$.M. There is much good material in the 
fifteen Lessons and two Appendixes found 
therein, but somehow it does not seem to 
fill its purpose as a study outline for 
youth. Its size of 92 closely printed pages 
could not well treat the subject in every 
detail, but it might give a clearer picture 
of Catholic Action than it does. But this 
might militate against the worldwide and 
all-inclusive organization as visualized 
by the author. Such an organization is 
only possible in a very limited degree and 
in a loosely connected form. It is not 
possible nor desirable to bring all associa- 
tions that might contribute to Catholic 
Action under one dominant direction, 
notwithstanding that the Apostolate of 
all Catholics is universal. Some of the 
auxiliaries to Catholic Action are un- 
doubtedly more important than Catho- 
lic Action, the official organization, it- 
self. They have moreover their own ec- 
clesiastical scope and direction. This 
does not encroach upon the jurisdiction 
of the Ordinary. This jurisdiction is 
exercised whenever the Bishop or Pope 
issues the mandate to act as a group pub- 
licly for the Church in a certain territory 
or in the world at large. What is es- 


pecially required is a certain training de- 
pending upon the field in which action 
should take place. Whether the public 
action should take place could not be 


left to the members of Official Catholic 
Action, but must be decided by the Or- 
dinary of the diocese. Any other course 
is bound to do more harm than good. 
This is not brought out well. Especially, 
some notes and suggestive questions fol- 
lowing the ‘‘Lessons” may lead to wrong 
conclusions. To go into details would re- 
quire another pamphlet. The booklet 
lacks the ‘‘Imprimatur,” and the reviewer 
would not like to approve of the booklet 
without some previous revision. 

KILian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Spiritual Readings.—When, in 1940, 
Mother St. Paul was called to give an 
account of her stewardship, it must have 
been a gracious welcome that she re- 
ceived from her Divine Master. It is 
hard to think of any spiritual writer of 
the recent past who has exerted wider in- 
fluence. Others may be more profound, 
and may carry you further into the se- 
crets of mystical contemplation, but for 
general helpfulness to souls seeking to 
spiritualize their daily tasks, Mother St. 
Paul, through her ‘Christi’ books, is 
without a rival. 

Tke latest of her books! consists of 
selections from her previous writings. 
It provides a meditation for each Sun- 
day and for the principal feasts of the 
Liturgical Year. These meditations are 
splendid. They are practical and inspir- 
ing. They have substance and warmth. 
In style they have the simplicity and di- 
rectness of the Scriptures. 

Anybody who has ever lived in a com- 
munity knows how drab and lifeless 
some books of meditation can be. Priests 
and Religious who make their medita- 
tions privately know the difficulty of 
finding a book which is truly helpful in 
the early morning hours. A Superior of 
nuns could not spend $3.00 more profit- 
ably than in purchasing this book for 
community use. And the priest looking 
for a spiritual “‘lift’’ for each new week, 
might well begin his quest by using the 
meditation given in this book for each 
Sunday of the year. 

DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 

1 Spiritual Readings. By Mother 
St. Paul (Longmans Green & Co., New 
York City, pp. xii + 308). 











